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HAIR IN 7 days 
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Fine (pecial daily Juelene 
System tore helps PREVENT, 
OANDRUFFY OUtl, DRY. BRITTLE 
ITCHY SCALP, BURNT HAIR, 
through lubrication, mossage 
& stimulation, 

Aemg » w9m»n, yovt hdir it in npBd of ^ 
•i»hof wjving, mBr<eliing or pin-curling 
egwUrly. B* coiT«in lo give your htir 
And Kelp fine tpeciol cBro dncf ro use iKe 
speciAl LANOLIN ForiYiule which you get 
with everythirig to pirt-curl, wove, set 
your heir. This Formute rneltt eetily, 
wAtrrprooli the hAir. end At the seme 
rime helps to hold a 'setting ort styling 
longer By resitting perspirAtion, it not 
only keeps your heir looking lovelier, 
more lustrous, but helps to prevent dry 
ireckino. dendruffy. dull heir conditions 


■ I Give Yourself This Treatment Just Once 

Ih.lt All Wt Out t,l.l-ro« Will Mt,„| At The Httellt. Y.u will 

juErENt J *"'v c- wi"- 

B JUELENI Formules May Be The Answer To Your Heir And $colp Problem 
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While there it something new under the tun Almost every dey, Beeuticiens, Eiperl 
HAirdressert end Dermetologists ere aII femiliAr with the use of LANOLIN. In 
recent yeers. it hes been believed that CHOLESTEROL is the Active ingredient oF 
LANOLIN, CHOLESTEROL is An ingredient found in aII vegeiAbies, in aII Animels, 
And in our own bodies. It is new possible for chemists to produce a synthetic 
CHOLESTEROL, which mekes it possible to use CHOLESTEROL in this Speciel Hsir 
_iilTigigtt Scalp System. Your hair grows from the follicles located '.n the tissues of 

your scalp. The condition of your hair depends upon the normal health of your 
icelp. The LANOLIN Cream Shampoo which you receive with this treatment is to bo 
used as a Shampoo to cleanse'the hair and scalp of dust, dried perspiration, grime, 

^ ' V EVERYTHING, the JAR of JUELENE SYSTEM (SCALP and HAIR LUB- 

RICANT), the LANOLIN CREAM SHAMPOO, the OH-H FORMULA containing CHO- 
lESTEROL, PLUS the SPECIAL LANOLIN COMPOUND, ALL A REAL BARGAIN AT 
S4.4 0 BUT all YOU PAY is ONLY SJ.RB, plus postage, FOR EVERYTHING. FOLLOW 
l||||||^||H the JUELENE SYSTEM DIRECTIONS you receive with your package OF THESE 4 
fO'*WUlAS, and YOU WILL BLESS THE DAY YOU BEGAN and TRIED THIS PROPER 

S^'LND no MONEY MAIL YOUR COUPON NOW 
EVERY CENT BACK IF NOT THE BEST YOU EVER USED. 


YOU GET FULL DIRECTIONS ON HOW TO USE 
EVERYTHING, PIUS A REGULAR S2. LESSON ON 
HOW TO PIN CURL OVER-NITE. V/AVE AND 
STYLE YOUR HAIR BY JUEL S HAIR STYLIST. 
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MONEY BACK If 
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YOU CAN'T LOSE.' 


JUEL COMPANY OBP r.A-526 
1735 W. 5th St., Brooklyn 23, N, Y. 

I would like to try your soecial JUELENE SYSTEM of special hair and scalp care. 
Send me a regular site iat el JUELENE Formula for daily lubrication, massage, 
stimulation. A Jar of LANOLIN CREAM SHAMPOO for cleansing the hair. A Jar 
of DH-n CHOLESTEROL Formula for use after shampoo. A Jar of Special LANOLIN 
Compound to use for waving, curling, pin-curling, and to help hold my hair selling 
longer, more lustrous, and LANOLIN benefits. Send me everything. On delivery, 
I will pay only $3 RB, plus postage. Included will be full JUELENE SYSfEM direc« 
tions and 100'’-^ MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. I must be delighted and pleased tt» 
every way or every cent back. I premise that if I am pleased. I will tell my 
friends about the wonderful JUELENE SYSTEM Formulas and Treatment, and of 
all of the benefits of fine LANOLIN and CHOLESTEROL. Send everything to 
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Can you profit by their mistakes? 


'Not ge'uting enough educabion" 


You needn’t make that mistake, “going to schoo 
You can get that better job, those fering with yoi 
big promotions, the regular raises your social life, 
that so many I. C. S. students re- yoU can study w 
port. And you can do it without in your spare tin 


“going to school,” without inter- 
fering with your present job or 


YOU can study with I.C.S. at heme, 
in your spare time! 




" W r o n u: c h o 3. c e of c a r e e r ' 


When you study with I.C.S. you but making sure you pick the 
have 303 courses to choose from, course that’s right for you ! 

And part of our job here at I. C. S. you get expert guidance FREE from 
IS not only giving you instruction I.C.S.! 


"Failed to seize opportunities" 


Your opportunity is right here on full information on any of the 
this page. Don’t pass it by. Don’t fields listed below, 
put it off. Write now and let us you g^t 2 FREE books It you mail 
send you “How to Succeed” and the coupon today! 



I. C. S., Scranton 9, Penna, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



BOX 400a-Ep SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 

without cost or obligation, send me -'HOW lo SUCCEED” end the booklet about Uie course BEFORE which i have 
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ENGINEERING 
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D Chemical Engineering 

□ Chemistry 

□ Analytical Chemistry 


□ Eleciricaf Drafting 

□ Mechanical Drafting 
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□ Sheet Metal Drafting 
u Ship Drafting 


□ Electricaf Drafting 

□ Electric Power and Light 

□ Lineman 

HIGH SCHOOL 

□ High School Subjecla 

□ Mathematics 
n Commercial 

□ Good English 
MECHANICAL 
AND SHOP 

G Mechanical Engineering 

□ Industrial Englrreering 

□ Industrial Supervision 

□ Foremansliip 

□ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Machine Design-Drafting 

□ Machine Shop Practice 

□ Tool Design 

□ Industrial Instrumentation 

□ Macliine Shop Inspection 

□ Reading Blueprints 
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D Heal Treatment— Melallurgy 

□ Sheet Melal Work 
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POWER 

□ Combustion Engineering 

□ Diesel— Electric 

□ Electric Light and Power 

□ Stationary Steam Engineering 

□ Stationary Fireman 
RADIO, TELEVISION 
COMMUNICATIONS 

□ Practical Radio— TV EngYIng 
D Radio Operating 

□ Radio and TV Servicing 

□ Television— Technician 

□ Electronics 

□ Telephone Work 
RAI LROAO 

□ Locomotive Engineer 
D Diesel Locomotive 

G Air Brakes U Car Inspector 

□ Railroad Administration 
TEXTILE 

□ Textile Engineering 

□ Cotton, Rayon, Woolen Mtg. 

□ Carding and Spinning 
Cl Warping and Weaving 

G Loom Fixing □ Throwing 

□ Finishing end Dyeing 

□ Textile Designing 
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A Department of Letters and Comment 

(h 9 Sasjinij . . . . 


W HEN I first started reading 
science-fiction, the magazines 
usually had words to the effect 
that “this is YOUR magazine” some- 
where in each issue, with the accom- 
panying inference that whatever the 
reader asked for, that should they have. 
Of course, many readers (including my- 
self) implied from this that all they 
had to do was to ask for some change, 
etc., and lo, it would be theirs. Noth- 
ing was said of the various necessities 
of magazine makeup and layout, pro- 
duction costs, display value, the fact 
that some authors were unobtainable 
at the magazine’s rates, etc. 

Yet, in a sense, this statement lo 
the readers was true, even though its 
application had to be much more lim- 
ited than most readers could realize. 
It may be that, at times, other types 
of magazines have invited and encour- 
aged readers to put in their suggestions 


and requests, and have followed these 
insofar as was possible; all I know 
about the matter is that I saw this 
feature first in a science fiction maga- 
zine, and have seen it continuously in 
science fiction magazines, but have not 
seen it in any other kind of magazine. 

Perhaps this did a great deal in the 
way of educating the science fiction 
audience to the value of their partici- 
pation; certainly among science fiction 
readers there seem to be far more per- 
sons (unconnected with the publishing 
world) who show awareness of the 
factors invobred in bringing out a 
magazine, than is the case with the 
readers of any other type of fiction. 
True, there are many, still, who do 
not realize that the individual reader 
(or, in some cases, even a fairly large 
group of readers) cannot always get 
w^hat he wants from a publication 
[7V//77 To Tags 8] 
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You Can Master 
the Power of Your 

"Sixth Sense” 


y. 
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These Unconny Experiences PROVE 
YOU Have a "Sixth Sense"! 

Burled deep among tho atoma of your 
Inner mind there ie a myeterious siMtb 
•enao which la capable of producing teem* 
Ino miracles. 

How often have you had the feeling 
aomeone waa staring at yoi^then turned 
around and found that aomeone WAS star* 
Ing at you? You hadn't seen that person. 
How dia you know? 

How many timai have you been talking 
or thinking about a peraon.— then auddenly 
ha or the api>car»T You had no reason to 
expact him (or her). But your Inner mind 
knewl 

Bo you ever have tho premonition that 
aomething la going to happen — theni blngol 
^that very thing DOES happen? 

Have you ever started to aay something 
at exactly tho samo instant that someono 
alas started to utter the SAME words? 

Have you aver had a dream— and then 
•een your dream become a realityt just ao 
your Inner mind had pictured it? 

We’ve all had uncanny experiences like 
thess. You can't possibly explain them un> 
lesa you admit that you DO have a sixth 
aanto but this mysterious power la devci* 
oped to a higher degree in aomo people 
than In others. 

Our human mind la the most marvelous 
mechanism ever created. Like atomic en« 
ergy» its little-known powers, when prop* 
erly directed, can work millions of mod- 
ern.day miracles. All we have to do Is to 
learn hew to release, direct and use those 
myaterious forces which wo all have with* 
in us. 

Some years ago the noted "father of 
modem psychology," Will James of Har* 
vard, made th« astonishing statement that 
most people use only 10 e/o of their mon* 
ta| poweral The other 90 o/o liee idle. 
Now, at last, science la mnklnc It easy for 
us to USB that vast reserve of Drain pewerl 

A few people seem to know instinctively 
the secret of harnessing this power. Others 
must learn. But once you learn the secret, 
NOTHING Is beyond your power— NOTHING 
IS IMPOSSIBLE! 

This doesn't mean we can all bo Ein* 
steins, Edisons or Fords. It does mean 
that we can have the happiness, peace of 
mind and feeling of security — plus the sue* 
cess In our chosen life’s work — which we 
have every right to want and expectl 

We can cast ' off the fears and doubts 
and troubles which plague us by day and 
keep us tossing in becT at night. We can 
enjoy better health, too. It is now a prov* 
cn fact that many minor and major ail- 
ments are caused directly by our minds. 
Every year thousands die needlessly from 
ulcers caused by nothing more ihao worry 
and nervous tcnsionl 

Man Is Just Now Beginning to Leant 
the True Power of the Human Mfndl 

For almost a hundred years, scientists 
have known about and talked about atomic 
energy. It is only recently that something 
has t>een done about it. In fact, very few 
of our ‘‘moderii’’ inventions are actually 
brand new. I.eonnrdo Da^'lncl dcsi(med 
tanks and flying machines back In the 16 th 
Century. Tho Chinese Invented rockets 
more than 150 years ago. Bats have been 
equipped with ‘‘ratlar” for over a million 
years. Jelly-fish have been jet-propelled 
since the dawn of time. And the head- 
hunting savages on tnc Malay peninsula 
have been using the principle of the Diesel 
engine (to make flrej for 200 yearsi 

Likewise, the most amazing and mys- 
terious powers of the Inner mind were 
known to ancient sagos, wise men, al* 
cliemists and phllosopliera. Their knowledge 
of these miraculous forces never died, Ic 
has been passed down through tho cen- 
turies by a chosen few of each decade. 
Now these secrets are being brought to 
light for the first time. Now you and 1 
can benefit by the precious knowledge of 
the Inner mind — and learn how to put those 
forces to work! 

As You Think — So You AREI 

That phrase comes frum the Bible. It Is 
just as true today as it was 2,000 years 
ago! But NOW we have the means to think 
sTeng the right lineal Now we know how 


simply releasing and putting to work the 
tremendous forces which have been lying 
dormant In oiir mlndsl 

You’ve noticed that some lucky people 
seem to coast along through life. They gat 
all the good breaks— while others, who have 
just as much ability, talent and education 

g lod along In ruts, bat their brains out lo 
uindrum Jobs, yet never get anywherel 
Do you know the one simple secret that 
makes certain people so succeesful — the lack 
of which holds all the others back? It’s 
that hidden power which we all have and 
can now all learn how to usel 

Of course you’d ilka U> liava a better 
home. A happier, fuller life. More under- 
standing. respect and affection from your 
family, rrlends and associates. Greater sue* 
cess in your life work. More genuine se* 
curity and peace of mind In tills troubled 
world 1 

You can have all these things In abun- 
dance— soonl Nothing Is Impossible— noth* 
Ing is beyond your reach— wiien you know 
how to use Ibe Secret of The Power Wltt^ 
in You. 

You must learn to release, use and ep* 
ply your hidden powersi You will be as* 
tonished at how quickly good things begin 
to happen— how rapidly you begin to make 
real piogress towart the fulfillment of your 
dreams and ambltlonfi. Yes, and you will 
be amazed at the way all of your doubts, 
fears, troubles and worries begin to fade 
away. You’ll be delighted with the new 
peace of mind which peglna to settle over 
you like a protective cloakl You will begin 
io really LIVEl 

You’ll find you can turn this wonderful 
power on like a fauceL It flows contl.m* 
ously, almost 100 o/o automatically. You 
quickly learn to use and apply it sub-eon* 
Bclously— Just as your heart beats and you 
breathe without even thinking about It. 
Yes, here Is power and strength as abun- 
dant as the air ltself-^>nce you know how 
to "tap" Itl 

Ben Sweetland, known to millions 
throughout the United States mb Radio’s 
Consulting Psychologist and who has con- 
tributed many works in the field of applied 
psychology— quite accidentally discovered 
the direct contact between the two minds 
of man — and how one can — at will— call upon 
his great mental powers, 

The personal pronoun "I" refers lo the 
mental self. Sweetland has taught for 
years. VThen this word is added to another. 
It becomes an Instruction to self. "The 
only difference beiween the go-getter and 
the ne’er-do-well,’’ this psychologist pub- 
lished In 1035, Is Chat one thinks in 
terms of "I Can" and the other— "I Can't’" 
He taught hjs followers to hold to the 
thought "I Caji" and In a large jiumber of 
cases, they proved they could — they did 
things. But, there were cases where this 
apparently magic formula did not measure 
up to expectotions. 

One great truth was definitely estab- 
lished. The words "I CAN!" provided the 
direct path from the conscious mind to the 
subconscious mind; the use of them In- 
voked tite power to swing the door to the 
open sesame. 

Mary Jones was a lonely spinster— not 
beautiful — and resigned to a life of single 
boredom. “I Can’’ helped the sunshine of 
happiness to smile on her. A large circle 
of friends — and a devoted husband came 




Into being almost u though ■ Duglo wand 
had bcea used. 

Jenny Smith had a good singing Tolea 
but ladicd the courage to use It in jpublle. 


States. 

Joe Winters was a machinist earning Just 
enough to get by. Within days after gain- 
ing nls "I Can’* consclousncsa he started 
to eicpand. Today he operates a business 
employing 30 machinists. 

How You Can PROVE — al NO RISK — That 
Thla Secrat Will Work Wondera For YOU 

The coupon below entitles you to re- 
ceive a copy of Ben Swcetland’^s revealing 
new book, "I CAN"— to rend and USE for a 
month, entirely ON APPROVAL. With It you 
will also receive, absolutely PREC, Ben 
Sweetland’s Magic Mirror— an Ingenious de- 
vice for self-analysis. The Mngic Mirror T^ill 
be yours to keep, whether you keep the 
book or not. 

Follow the simple, step-by-step Instruc- 
tions given so clearly In "I CAN." Notice 
the wondrous changes that begin to take 
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sheerly by writing in and asking for 
it. But there are more now, I think, 
who have a good idea what the editor 
can do for the readers, in response to 
their requests, than ever before. 

One hundred years ago, things were 
much different in the publishing world. 
Publisher and editor were often the 
same person; in any event, the editor 
had more than mere accept-reject pow- 
er of manuscripts, and a vote on art- 
w'ork and covers. The publisher was 
more likely to be a literary man him- 
self, and he and his editor were in 
close contact on every aspect of the 
magazine. 

Today, the editor is usually little 
more than a salaried employee, with 
definite duties and more-or-less defi- 
nite responsibilities, but with little 
authority except in the strictest range 
of editing. Often, company policies 
narrow down the editor’s range of se- 
lection; the budget is nearly always a 
problem. Covers, makeup, artwork, 
layout, etc., are usually matters over 
which he has little control — and no 
matter how much this may be regret- 
ted at times, it is just, in a sense. Af- 
ter all, the editor is not risking his own 
investment in the magazines; he works 
on a salary, and so long as his job is 
there, that salary is paid, week after 
week, whether a particular issue sells 
well or not — or, sometimes, whether a 
particular title has to be dropped or 
not. The editor rarely has had enough 
experience in the intricate matters of 
printing, distribution, and sales-tech- 
niques, etc., to vote intelligently — 
whether his vote is counted or not. 
Here, the publisher (who is usually a 
man who has been in the business 
many years, and knows the answers, 
insofar as it is possible to know thern) 
cannot afford to defer to judgement 
based on limited experience. He may 
try “experiments” at times; but if they 
do not work out, they won’t be repeat- 
ed or continued. (And, one of the sad 
facts of the publishing world is that 


no one yet knows a foolproof formula; 
it’s still an open question why one is- 
sue, or one title, sells — where another, 
with what seems to be as good a cover, 
makeup, and content, does not. One 
has to go more or less by statistical 
averages, which are far from com- 
plete.) 

Thus, when you write to me now, 
as many of you have done, asking why 
we have returned to the earlier general 
approach to covers — the pretty girl 
formula — I can only tell you that it 
was necessary. For nearly a year we 
experimented with the more “adult” 
type of cover. I liked them; the art 
director liked many of them; the pub- 
lisher thought they were good of their 
type. But — they did not sell the maga- 
zine. It’s pretty certain that the non- 
girly cover Md attract some sales; 
that we did obtain readers who had 
not noticed the magazine (or who had 
noticed, but refrained from buying) 
heretofore. But we lost more readers 
than we gained. 

In all honesty, I must say that I 
would have made the same decision 
that our publisher made: to return to 
the type of cover that was selling the 
magazines before. 

However, where a requested change, 
or addition, is within my province; and 
it sounds like a good idea to me; or 
many readers ask for it and I can see 
no sound reason for not trying it, I’ve 
heeded such requests. 

Some of you have wondered why I 
asked for votes on such “obviously de- 
sirable” features as trimmed edges, 
etc. The reason for this has been sim- 
ply that while 1 knew that many of 
you wanted these features, the publish- 
er could not know how large such a 
demand was (or how much such a 
change was appreciated), unless the 
reader response indicated it. Publish- 
ers know now that science fiction has 
a vocal audience; they can be im- 
pressed by a flood of comment when 
\Iurn To Page 84] 
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Lesser gravity ought to imply less strain on the heart and 
other organs, and a man doomed on Earth might live out 
his years in space, or on some other planet. The whole ques* 
tion was: could Guthrie’s heart take the initial strain of es- 
cape-velocity? 
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achy time — maybe, some winter or 
spring when you were a kid? Rheu- 
matic infection. It put a lot of scar tis- 
sue in your ticker; can’t see why 
you didn’t receive care. . .” 

So that was the damper on early 
dreams — the tether around his leg. It 
was hard for a kid to take, especially 
when he looked as husky and alive as 
a young bear, and had his 'father’s 
wild, lonely blood. Once they’d win- 
tered far up in Canada. He’d loved 
that interlude; but that was when he’d 
been sick, far away from pill-pushers. 

Yes, you tried to take them serious- 
ly, but the eagerness to live was too 
deep; and most of the time you felt 
too good. Besides, your work made its 
demands. Jay Guthrie went in for in- 
strument-designing — the nearest he 
could get to what he wanted. There 
was no muscular strain, of course; but 
there was plenty of mental and nervous 
tension, and long hours, and hurry, 
and the constant personal excitement 
which is always a part of creation. 
Guthrie wasn’t the kind to take things 
easy. Besides, perhaps city life was too 
hectic for him; there were parties, and 
girls he knew, and rich moods which 
made him sure that he was immortal. 

What had lurked near him all the 
time, struck when he was just turned 
Iwenty-eight. One second, just arriv- 
ing at his apartment from a late shin- 
dig, he was a little high and in the fin- 
est of spirits. The next second, the 
walls around him, his table, his bed, 
his books, his whole universe, seemed 
to flicker like a candle flame. Bands 
seemed to tighten around his chest. 
The pain was endurable, but there was 
a panic with it, such as no other sick- 
ness could bring. For it hit suddenly, 
when the will to live was highest. There 
was the question: How can I get 
through this End of the W orld as far as 
I am concerned? There was the feel- 
ing: / can’t sit, stand, or lie down. I’m 
strangling, I want to run away . . . But 
that’s no good. What’ll I ever do? . . . 

By then, Guthrie was on hands and 


knees on the floor. Mustering his 
strength and his courage, he crawled 
toward the service-bell button. Though 
he hated to be dependent on others, he 
reached up and managed to press it. 
Then he crumpled down on the carpet. 

Perhaps drowning was like this — 
you felt helpless, terrified, then re- 
signed. Blackness blanketed Guthrie’s 
vision; still, the vitality of his young 
flesh and outlook fought back. Rocket- 
tubes, which he had once thought would 
be part of his life, seemed to blaze 
around him. And his last thoughts went 
farther back than that: to the smell 
of a haymow of his childhood in Colo- 
rado. To the times he’d looked up, past 
woodland leaves — straight up along the 
face of a crag, gleaming like graphite 
in the sunshine — past wisps of cloud 
clinging to the cold stone, to a few tat- 
tered pines, rooted at the far top. That 
place, too, was a thing of longing, a 
height unclimbed, a dream never at- 
tained. . . 

They found him in time; that is, he 
was not yet dead. Not many years ago, 
it would have been the end, an}rway. 
But in the hospital they opened his 
chest; a pump, that for a little while 
could serve as a heart, was attached 
to blood-vessels. Anti-coagulant drugs 
worked. Blood was cleaned and re- 
oxygenated mechanically. And a sur- 
geon sutured the scarred flesh, lesioned 
again by constant flexion and strain. 
But there were limits to what could 
be done; the prognosis still was not 
very good. 

pOR JAY GUTHRIE, the fogs of a 
dazed awareness cleared slowly. 
After a while his friend and university- 
classmate, Charlie Bonner, was with 
him. Charlie, who was a physician, 
grinned. 

Guthrie grinned back with his wide 
mouth. “You know me, Charlie,” he 
said. “Of course I want the dope — 
straight.” 

The young doctor’s face sobered. 
“You’ll feel pretty good again in a 
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month, Jay,” he said. “Trouble is, what 
we did is a jury-rigged proposition; it 
won’t last, and we won’t be able to fix 
it a second time. I say f-our months — 
six at the top. Jay. . 

Guthrie took it well enough, as his 
friend must have known he would. He 
still kept grinning; but inside his mind, 
it was a little different. There was re- 
gret and fury at himself for not having 
taken more care. All the things that a 
young man hopes to do had been poised 
in the question that had just been an- 
swered: glowing future events, treas- 
ures, loves, beauties, or just oblivion 
— a hillside, a grassy plot, a stone with 
an inscription. Now, of course, his 
mind rebelled; it sought, with all the 
mechanical ingenuity of an instrument- 
designer, for some way around the sen- 
tence he had just heard. 

■‘A small, power-driven pump, Char- 
lie,” he said, “worn over the chest like 
an old-fashioned hearing-aid. Tubes 
leading inward through a permanent 
opening made between the ribs. Isn’t 
that — couldn’t that be — the answer? 
How much talk has there been, for 
many years, about things like 
that? ...” 

Doctor Bonner .shook his head. “It 
sounds good. Jay,” he replied, “but 
that’s the trouble. Belief in such things 
is just too glib. For a few hours, they 
can keep a body alive. But the human 
mechanism is finely balanced beyond 
your imagining; something always hap- 
pens if a mechanical heart is used too 
long. Blood-clotting, bubbles, irritation 
and allergy where flesh meets inert ma- 
terial — wrong balance between body- 
need and blood-flow, at a given mo- 
ment... Damn — if there was only 
some way to really reduce the labor 
of a damaged heart for a month or a 
year! ...” 

Jay Guthrie scowled up at his friend. 
He was trying to adjust his thoughts 
and his outlook to a curtailed future. 
He v/as trying to put the plans and 
hopes aside. Here his reasoning was a 
beaten path: Don’t be sclj-centered, 


Jay Guthrie. In one way or another, 
millions of people, no older than your- 
self, have faced the same deal. So 
shelve the silly notions; live from min- 
ute to minute and from day-to-day . . . 

“I'll be all right, Charlie,” he chuck- 
led. 

But during the next twenty-four 
hours, the sunlight; the trees outside 
his window; the color of the flowers a 
girl had brought him; the hummed 
song of the nurse who came to attend 
him, her pretty face, her brown hair; 
the sound of footsteps in the hall; the 
settling of night, the distant noises of 
traffic — all this and much more — 
seemed to become infinitely precious 
to him, and to be savored and loved 
for whatever time he still had left. He 
could not remember ever having looked 
upon life as so wonderful a possession, 
in all the years that he knew. 

There was also the beauty of remem- 
bered reverie — kid dreams of where he 
would go, and what he would accom- 
plish. But in that, again, there was the 
core of bitterness, and of a defiance 
which struggled with all its fury for a 
way out. And so, suddenly, out of that 
will and need and groping, there came 
a thought of what he might do, even 
yet! Now, incredibly, it could seem an 
answer to everything! That night he 
was glad to sleep, for it helped shorten 
the hours that must pass before he 
could discuss what he had in mind 
with Charlie, who had promised to 
come at eleven the next morning. 

"VI^HEN HIS friend arrived, Jay 
” Guthrie asked his question with- 
out preliminaries: “Look, Charlie — 
there’s nothing more brutal that a guy 
with a bum ticker could enquire about, 
I know. But how much chance have I 
got of surviving the acceleration of a 
takeoff into space? After I get better, 
I mean — like you said I would, for a 
while?” 

Guthrie was sure that Doctor Charles 
Bonner’s cheeks w'ent slightly grey at 
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the query. For a moment the physi- 
cian’s eyes bored into him. “Are you 
crazy?” Bonner demanded at last. 

Jay Guthrie smiled. “Could be,” he 
answered. “But I’m dead serious. I 
guess you can figure out some of my 
reasons.” 

Bonner nodded. “Trying to cram ful- 
fillment of early ambitions of being a 
bold interplanetary adventurer into 
four months of time — is that it?” he 
said. “Also, there might be the common 
thought that suicide is better than just 
lying supinely and waiting.” 

Guthrie chuckled. “Uh-huh — only 
there could be more,” he replied. 
“Look, Charlie — space is the rugged- 
est thing we know, a killer, a dead, cold 
vacuum — the opposite and antithesis 
of life. It is alien and unfriendly. And 
to us of Earth, the other known planets 
are little different in aspect from space 
itself. Though I happen to be one of 
the people who is fascinated by such 
things . . . But you haven’t answered 
my question, Charlie. Could I endure 
the several minutes of several gravities 
of acceleration necessary to achieve es- 
cape velocity from the Earth? Would 
my heart quit for good before that 
could happen; or would there be, say a 
fifty-fifty possibility of my still being 
alive after that was accomplished? 
Maybe you can see now what I’m driv- 
ing at, Charlie. There’s a weightless- 
ness out there. So, deadly space could 
have a gentler side. Remember you 
said something about less strain on a 
sick heart, Charlie. . .” 

Again Bonner eyed Guthrie curious- 
ly. “Oh — ” he said at last. “I think I 
see what you mean, Jay — though Lord 
only knows if it’s valid or not. .'\s for 
your question, I couldn’t honestly 
promise that the thrust of a rocket, 
lasting for only about fifteen minutes, 
would kill you. People — even sick peo- 
ple — are tougher than many would be- 
lieve. If we waited until you improved 
to the best condition that you will 
reach, there might be, as you say, a 
half-and-half chance of your surviving 


to see the stars stripped of atmos- 
phere ...” 

The excitement of the research phy- 
sician showed in Bonner’s deep-set 
eyes. 

Guthrie’s jaw hardened. “Thanks, 
Charlie,” he breathed. “That’s all I 
wanted to know; I’m going to try it.” 

“No spaceship line would accept you 
as a passenger, Jay,” Bonner warned; 
“there are rigid insurance liabilities.” 

“I w'asn’t thinking of spaceship 
lines,” Guthrie answered. “Before ha 
got killed trying to cross the Atlantic 
floor in that sub-.sea tractor of his, 
Dad made a pile of money with his 
books and lectures of high adventure. 
It’s mine, nov/, and I’ve made some 
of my own with my patents. If neces- 
sary, I’ll blow it all on a small ship of 
my own.” 

Bonner kept studying his friend. 
“You’re crazy, like I said. Jay,” he 
commented at last. “As crazy as hell! 
A man, sick — going out there! At least 
you’ll have to take somebody along! 
Or were you thinking differently?” 

“Ves, I was, Charlie,” Guthrie in- 
formed the young doctor. “I w'onder if 
you know what I mean? At certain 
times of his life, a man gropes for a 
certain mood that happens to fit him 
just then. It’s like an in.stinct. I was 
born lonely, Charlie — though I like 
cities, movement, and people, too. But 
now I want to face the toughest time of 
my life, alone, and under completely 
fresh circumstancc.s. I want to feel 
self-reliant. Maybe it’s folly, but I 
don’t want a doctor always to coddle 
me; that would be defeat of a sort. Of 
course I’m sure I could get a doctor to 
go along with me. But this is a toss, 
w'inner take all-- T wouldn’t care for it 
any other way. Of course, Charlie, 
you’re more than welcome — if you want 
to join the party — for the sake of your 
own interests, and not to look after 
me. So make your choice.” 

Bonner nodded. “I’ll think about it,” 
he said. “But you know me. I still have 
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both of my parents, a wife, and a 
daughter three years old. And the re- 
gion off the Earth never set me afire. 
So there, I gues.s. is your answer, 
pal...” 

2 == 

AY GUTHRIE 
completed his plans 
and gave his orders 
from a hospital bed 
and then a wheel- 
chair. The small ship 
was delivered to the 
New York space- 
port. Doctor Bonner 
saw to the installation of much special 
equipment; provisions were stowed 
aboard. 

One autumn afternoon — his last on 
Earth — Jay Guthrie, on his feet again, 
but unsteady, stood at the spaceport 
with his friend. The ship was a trim, 
ugly needle before them. Guthrie 
didn’t know whether it was the instru- 
ment of his execution, or something 
much better. 

Guthrie and Bonner had dinner at 
the port. They watched other craft 
take off, most of them bound for the 
rich mining regions of the Asteroids, 
and for Venus, twin of Earth, which 
one day might become, by tlie works of 
science, not the hot, carbon-dioxide 
smothered planet it still was, but a 
second home to man. 

Guthrie’s goal, tentative at best, con- 
sidering the life-or-death prospect he 
faced, was not even visible in the night 
.sky in its present orbital position. But 
it was outward from the sun; it was an- 
cient and romantic. Its name had been 
a byword for many years, before the re- 
cent reality of interplanetary flight. 
But now it was of little value, eco- 
nomically. 

Before midnight, Guthrie strapped 
himself to the special couch in the 
craft’s cabin. His friend attached an 
armlet-like device above his left elbow. 


The firing-timers of the ship’s rockets 
already whirred. Ten minutes to go. 

“Thanks for everything, Charlie,” 
Guthrie said, shaking the physician’s 
hand. “You’ll know what happens. 
Good luck. Now get out of here 
fast...” 

Charlie Bonner’s grin was gone, as 
the door clicked shut. Outer sounds 
were cut off, like the movement of a 
world already left behind. Ti.me rushed 
on — a current that never stopped. Fuel 
pumps slobbered into action; the roar 
and thrust began. In a squeezing tu- 
mult of sound, and faltering heart- 
beats, and pressure where there was no 
breath left. Jay Guthrie’s sense of be- 
ing vanished. 

Perhaps the needle, jabbing inward 
from the metal ring above his elbow, in- 
jected stimulant into a dead arm; per- 
haps the automatically oxygen-enriched 
air of the cabin gave no help to move- 
less lungs. But it was not quite so. . . 

At scattered moments Guthrie was 
aware, again. His chest seemed full of 
whirling knives; each breath was an- 
other battle; he seemed to fall forever. 
The silence around him magnified his 
own ragged breath and the uneven 
thump of the pulses in his head. Fright- 
ening strangeness enveloped him. Yet 
he was triumphant; he put a capsule 
in his mouth, sucked water from a flex- 
ible plastic bottle, and swallowed. 

Into a phone he wheezed harshly: 
“When I moved, an automatic signal 
was radioed out, Charlie. So you must 
know. . .I’m alive! Now I’m conscious. 
I’m following your instructions. Maybe 
I was right, Charlie. We’ll see . . . ” 

After that, his consciousness was in- 
termittent and vague for the equivalent 
of many days. When he could, he swal- 
lowed medicines and liquid nourish- 
ment; pain grew less. He relaxed, slept 
often — for a long time it seemed that 
he was never quite awake. The high 
oxygen-content of the cabin’s air made 
breathing effortless. But the best ther- 
apy was another thing, impossible on 
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Earth. Space was airless, soundless, 
lifeless, except within the bubble of a 
ship. Cold, symbolized in Guthrie’s 
childhood by singing telephone wires 
and numbing cheeks, was of a far deep- 
er order, here. Yet, when the hard ultra- 
violet rays of the sun were unfil- 
tered by heavy glass, they could kill, 
too. There was nothing here, as you 
coursed along, outward, at a velocity 
that was 'hard to realize. There was not 
even gravity. And that was the point! 

The harsh void was gentle to a dam- 
aged heart. There was no lifting of the 
blood against the massive and un- 
screenable pull of the Earth! Yes — it 
was true! He, Jay Guthrie, could feel 
the sense of ease coming into his rib- 
cage. And the therapy could go on for 
months — his course to his distant goal 
was the long one, the slow, outward 
spiral, which some called the Classic 
Route. Two hundred and twenty-six 
days, considering the present orbital 
positions of Earth and his destination. 
Time healed everything, didn’t it? An 
old saying. The weightlessness might 
upset a stomach, until it acclimated it- 
self, but to a heart it was kind. To 
sleep long hours was a thing of triumph 
and satisfaction, here. 

•^0, for Guthrie, the shock of strange- 
ness and solitude was cushioned by the 
thrill of success. He lazed around, 
dreaming, feeling proud of himself, and 
pleasantly lonely. Beyond the ports 
were the stars, the cold blackness — 
imaginings of his romantic boyhood. 
He was following other friends beyond 
th."' Earth after all! 

Even so, he looked back at the Earth, 
shrunk to a tiny, murky disc in the 
rear-view periscope, with mixed feel- 
ings. It was greenish. Green was the 
color of life, yet you could also think 
of it as the color of poison. He could 
laugh at Earth, now, as if it was a 
monster that he had eluded. Yet, be- 
yond his joy, could he already feel the 
icy fingers of an exile, for which, per- 
haps, there would be no end? 

This thoCight was remote and easy to 


forget, for all of his eagerness, norv, lay 
round him and ahead. Years of frustra- 
tion would be answered. There would 
be no death, now, unless he were un- 
lucky. He grinned, hummed songs, 
looked at the grim lines of his instru- 
ments and mechanisms as at things of 
love. He read books about his dimly- 
imaginable destination. He cooked him- 
self satisfying meals, and learned to 
eat with clamps and tongs as the space- 
men did. Life was a languid relish, a 
treasure refound. And so lie coursed on- 
ward. Astrogation he had learned as it 
had developed, as a penson of his in- 
terests naturally would — step by step. 
But now that he was on his way, he did 
not need it. IMostly a spacecraft was 
aimed, not steered. 

VJ^HEN, AT last, Guthrie neared 
” Mars, with its odd, swirled 
markings over rust red, he felt pre- 
pared and eager — like one who has had 
a long rest on a remote beach. The es- 
cape-velocity of Mars was less than 
half of Earth’s; and since he ap- 
proached his goal at only that rate, the 
strain of checking speed would be sim- 
ila’’y less than that of his takeoff. Be- 
sides, he was in far better shape. Yet. 
of course, there was a chance. . . 

The piloting-mechanism brought the 
ship in: the rockets thundered at pre- 
cisely the necessary instant. True, his 
chest began to hurt; breathing grew 
difficult. Some of the time he must 
have blacked out, for the next he 
knew, he w^as fljdng south, as in a 
plane, on the ship’.s airfoils. Streamers 
of dust, blown by the thin, cold wind, 
marked the desert below. Guthrie 
hoped that the sickness in him wouldn’t 
last... He took over the controls, 
manually. Yes — he knew where he was 
going — where he almost had to go. Part 
of his mind hoped that the gravity of 
Mars, slightly more than one-third of 
the terrestrial, would be enough to ex- 
ercise strengthened though uncertain 
cardiac muscles — enough, and still not 
too much. . . 
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Witliin an hour he grounded the ship 
on its beih'-skids. Dust f’ 'w in every 
direction. There was a jolting stop, 
then stillness pregnant with enigma. He 
was far from being the first man to 
veacJi Mars; yet, those who had come 
had left most of its lonely expanse un- 
touched. Suppre.ssing his eagerne.ss, as 
well as his fear that the alien solitude 
would be far too rich for his nerves, 
Guthrie lay for a full hour on his swiv- 
cl'ed couch to re.st. and to get the faint- 
nc.ss out of him. 

'I'hen, in pla-lic helmet and heavy 
garmenbs, he was outside, beyond the 
airlock, hi.s every sense drinking the 
s! ranycness in. Tor then, at least, in- 
ten.'^e int,er<',‘'.t w :.s a protecting .‘^hicld 
against the nostalgia that could mad- 
den a mail in places like this. Relieved 
and happy at this di.scovery about him- 
self, Guthrie 'ooked around him. 

It rvas early summer, here near the 
south , lie. The snnall, vdiitc sun, w'hich 
w.uld not set for five Earth-months, 
hung eternally low over flatness that 
gleamed welly in .spots, off to the near 
horizon. The groiind vas .spongy tinder 
Guthrie’.s boohs — fallen vegetation 
centuries old. Something like a leaf 
quivered. The ground was blackened 
by the wcine.ss, seeping from the white 
line of frost and snow off to the south 
— the polar cap. 't'hjre, low, snow-whit- 
ened mountains loomed, rock sticking 
blackly through the thin veneer that 
was melting away, or sublimating. Wa- 
ter could stay liquid only briefly in this 
tenuous, moisture-greedy air. 

Yet at the hub of what looked like 
a giant bevelled gear — of stone, not 
metal — lying flat and embedded in the 
soggy soil, there was a puddle a yard 
across. Why was he surprised that the 
ripples on its surface looked just as 
wind-ripples .should? The wonder of 
his borrowed life was even stronger, 
here. 

jVTOW HE put a fragment of dry 

' vegetable -substance in the water, 
and watched the bit of flossy stuff at 


its top act as a sail. “A boat on dry old 
Mars,” he said aloud. Guthrie chuck- 
led, reniembering times when he was 
about ten; when the snow w’as melting 
at home, he’d imagined himself at the 
fringe of a Martian p lar-cap — before 
anyone had yet left the Earth. 

His own shadow spoiled the puddle; 
it cut off the .sun’s warming rays. He 
saw fronds of frostwork fairly dart 
from (he pool’s edge toward its center, 
swiftly congealing. Yes, .shadows were 
cold, here, and the sky looked cold — 
almost violet. Thin, yellowish-white 
lines .streaked it, like cirrus clouds at 
home — not vapor, but finely-divided 
ice crystals, tainted vnth ochre dust. 
Let them cover the sun for a moment, 
and (here would be freezing every- 
where . . . 

Yet he saw the green, too — hardy lit- 
tle buds, just now show'ing through the 
fibrous matting of fallen growths. And 
there was something like a flower, low- 
growing, three-petalled, dark red. He 
louched it; half-animated, as if it bor- 
rowed characteristics from the animals, 
the flower-thing closed on his gloved 
finger, and tried feebly to maintain its 
prickly clutch. “Tough, huh?” he 
chuckled. “Why not pick on somebody 
your size? Or do you just want to be 
friendly?” 

He turned his attention back to the 
puddle, liquid again, but drying fast. 
He wet a finger, and thrust it under his 
helmet for an instant; while air puffed 
suddenly from his lungs, as it would 
have done at a high altitude on Earth, 
he ta.sted the moisture. Though his ears 
and head buzzed, it was not a very 
dangerous procedure. And now he knew 
the flavor of the water of Mar.s — flat 
as if boiled — deficient in dissolved oxy- 
gen, that is, and faintly salty, in mem- 
ory of seas that had dried up ages ago, 
leaving their minerals behind. 

Guthrie readjusted his helmet, sat 
down on that great circular stone, and 
sought to analyze his complex joy at 
being here. There was awarene.ss, rever- 
ie. In another scene of rusty reds, soft 
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browns and a faint greens, he was like 
the hard-looking, grey-eyed kid with a 
.22 rifle, roaming the woods, exploring 
this and that passionately as he had 
been. In a way, it was the reliving of a 
lost time, as well as something utterly 
new. It was a deep, and seemingly end- 
less excitemen., a balm for the mind, 
cupped in quiet and lonesomeness and 
change — hectic New York seemed as 
remote as if it would not come into 
being for a million years. There was the 
thought; So this is what Mars looks 
like when you’re really on it; it’s tele- 
scopic distance impossibly shrunken to 
feet and inches! . . . This is the para- 
dise of Mars, the poplar regions in sum- 
mer. There’s water here, not red desert. 
The sun never sets; the temperature 
rarely jJls rnick below freezing. 
Tough plants cun grow, defying the 
aging of a world . . . 

Guthrie knew that it was good to 
think and feel as he did now, for the 
futu.e was sL'regv a murk, here, a dark 
question, a v/ondering of what would 
happen, and what he would do, in the 
end. There was even the eerie notion 
that he was gone so far from the Earth, 
that his new life was something beyond 
death. Guthrie suppressed the idea, 
and went on studying his happy mood. 

Of course it had many more angles. 
This planet veas not just what he saw, 
here and now. It was unthinkable cons 
of history, too, extending back to a 
separate beginning of life, doubtless in 
a warm sea, as on Earth. Though Mars, 
being smaller, cooled sooner, became 
ready to harbor living things, sooner. 
There must have been jungles, evolu- 
tion, beasts of murky .shape battling to 
survive. Out of the process emerged a 
dominant form that was not human, 
but that had dreamed and built wonder- 
fully, and even — it was known — had 
lept across space, before it won its 
final battle, and perished. 

To be aw'are of all this, was more 
wild, inner beauty. Some of it had al- 
ready been learned and written about 
by others. The rest was scattered far 


and wide, and buried deep, in relics 
and monur.ents. Guthrie’s brain was 
full of shifting pictures, dimly-seen — ■ 
monsters, sea-wvash, blue sky, warm 
wind, cities rising, machines being 
built. Air growing thinner, colder. . . 
The reverie of il all, and the solitude, 
were rich li' ing, now and yet. How few 
of Mars’ thousands of square miles had 
yet been touched by human boots? 
Were there spots that even IMartian 
vision organs, now gone forever, bad 
never seen? Eeen at home, not far 
from great cities, weren’t there wood- 
]an‘d nooks that people had never 
looked upon? 

AY (UJ'rilRIE felt 
a cold, pleasant 
thrill. For half an 
hour he sat there on 
that stone thing, 
touching alt of his 
surroundings, with 
an intellectual ca- 
ress. 

Then h-’s interim existence — betsveen 

now and some revealing moment of the 
futore, when how his patched-up heart 
h'ul finally fared on Mars became 
p'ain, allowing him freedom, or forcing 
him into narrow limits — began. His 

lonesome, studious side had no present 
wish for human companionship. Per- 
haps the nearest settlement was two 
huiidred miles away, along the fringe 
of the south polar-cap. But let that 
thought also belong to the future, wlien 
the mood of now — for whose .shelter 
from polentially'-liar.sh strangenc.-.s he 
was so grateful — wore itself out, as 
inevitably must happen. He dreaded 
the uncertainties of that future, as per- 
haps he half-dreaded the people in it. 
So, for the present, let it be laid 
aside. . . 

Now he started his explorations and 
studies. First his gloved hands dug deep 
in the felted layers of fallen vegetation, 
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beside the great stone cog. Something 
superficially like a large tawny cater- 
pillar, but much more active, twittered, 
and scurried out of sight. In the por- 
ous, unrotted stuff, so it was said, oxy- 
gen released by green plantlife, was 
trapped: and here the last animals of 
JMars had sought refuge. 

Farther down, he found a hollow 
ball of fuzz. A nest? Below that were 
shreds of rust — all that remained of 
the metal that had once anchored that 
huge circular mass of rock. Perhaps it 
was no cog at all, but a channelled 
valve that had belonged to the irriga- 
tion sy.steni of the “canals”. For here 
the water of the melting snows had 
once been deep, and not shrunken to a 
comparative trace, as at present. 

Five feet down, he reached true soil, 
gritty, crystalled with salt. In a bit of 
stone were clustered fossils of wdiat 
must have been marine animals, a bil- 
lion or more years ago. The shells 
were not spiral, but straight, like small 
capsules. Guthrie found, too, a tiny 
rod of bronze, greened with patina, 
and a curved bit of glass that might 
almost have been from a broken elec- 
tric bulb. What could its Martian his- 
tory have been? 

Reaching the end of interest here 
for the moment, he left his excavation 
and looked for more “flowers.” But his 
attention w'as diverted; from an open- 
ing in a mass of sticks, a marble-sized 
globe of shiny black tugged itself up- 
w'ard tediously w'ith a single clawed 
and jointed member. Guthrie watched, 
as liie little creature braved the al- 
most-oxj^genless upper air, and seemed 
to seek the sun; when it was out in 
lire open, the one limb it possessed 
waved as if in worship, and the red dot 
in its flank waxed and waned like an 
eye blinking. Then, with the same 
sluggishness, the diing crept back into 
its burrow’. Guthrie let it go, chuckling 
benignantly. 


H 


OURS PASSED. Guthrie found 
more to examine. The sun crept, 


degree by degree, around the sky, dip- 
ping a little but never setting. Healthy 
hunger gripped Guthrie, and he went 
back to his ship; he unthawed beef 
and vegetables, cooked a meal and ate 
ravenously. Then he slept. 

When he awoke, he emerged again 
onto that misty plain. Only once did 
he feel a tw'inge, almost panic; that 
was when he looked on the greenish 
star — visible in the thin atmosphere, 
even in daylight — following the sun. 
Earth. Home after all. Would he ever 
be cured enough to go back *here? Or 
would all his remaining days have to 
be spent here? Just for the moment, 
and even so soon, the chill in. him be- 
came a little too cold . . . 

But he laughed at last. Now was 
now'. On the crest of a knoll were wav- 
ering papery things on stalks, and 
• tumbled rocks that had not been hewn 
square by nature. Eagerly he hurried 
over the resilient ground, to examine 
traces of blue and green paint on the 
yellow stone, marking out a half-bent 
figure, the size of a man but not hu- 
man, beside columns of nameless hier- 
oglyphics. 

So the pattern of life was set for 
the Long Daylight, the polar summer 
of Mars — nearly twice as long as the 
summers of Earth. The magic his mind 
put on his surroundings was durable — 
it didn’t tarnish easily. He began to 
wor!: as a scientist — with camera, mi- 
croscope, notebook, and specimen-box. 
As the Martian thickets sprouted 
quickly around him, he was the alien 
intruder and prowler, the student in- 
trovert with joy in his mind, and little 
thought of time. 

Finally, perhaps in restlessness, 
Guthrie took off in his ship, and flew 
far north to the equator; he landed 
there, in the scraggy belt of a dead sea 
bottom. There the sun rose and set 
regulaily. There, amid spiny growths 
that could draw only a minute quan- 
tity of moisture from the atmosphere, 
were ruins — painted, carven, tumbled, 
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blasted, or just weathered away. 
Domes, arches, heaps of rust, strange 
underground cells, ceramic fragments 
— all hinting at what had been, though 
not now to be clearly seen except by 
long toil and study. There he remained 
for weeks, poking around, growing 
tougher. Here the days were warmer, 
but the nights, lit by two fragmentary 
moons, were fearfully cold. 

At last, Guthrie took off again, and 
flew on to the north polar night, still 
as eternity, starshot, fanged with in- 
credibly long crystals of hoarfrost, 
slowly building a wliitecap. But de- 
pression soon gripped him, there; af- 
ter an hour of wandering, he launched 
his rocket once more, with the feeling 
that he was fleeing from death. 

Re-crossing the equator, he saw his 
first .sign of other numan intrusion — 
the whirling blades of a helicopter only 
a couple of miles away. His ship was 
flying far too fast for a hail, or a land- 
ing and a palaver, and the odd thought 
hit him that maybe that was good. He 
sought a reason for his half-longing, 
half-fearing, half-resenting. Twice, on 
Mars, when he had least expected it, 
he had felt a dizziness, and a stabbing 
pang in his chest — for all his general 
increase in vigor. Was it then the 
thought that others could leave if they 
wanted to, and the fear of learning 
that he himself must stay? Was it this 
sense of difference between himself 
and these others? 

His ship roared on, back to the 
shrinking south polar cap, and his 
original stamping-grounds. Vegetation 
was dense, now; some of the tall, 
stalky plants already bore strange 
fruit. 

A ND SO Guthrie went back to his 
studies, still fascinated, but with 
a weariness beginning at the fringes 
of his mind — as if he’d been living 
with one mood for too long. A boy- 
hood searching, projected to the man, 
as a scientist, was one part of life. But 


there was certainly ariother side to 
himself — social, and needing mu.sic, 
voices, and love. . . Did he have to 
cling to this gift-existence, borrowed 
for him from death by space and Jlars, 
because it was all that he was reason- 
ably sure he possessed? Or could he 
go home, eventually? Sometime he 
would have to find out. But his doubts 
made him procrastinate, and now they 
put a touch of half-bitternes.s deep in 
his brain. It made him rCckle.ss, tempt- 
ing him to defy fate. Thus, in the 
pastel-tinted landscape, broodii^g and 
quiet, his excursions afoot took him 
farther and farther from t]>e safety 
represented by his ship and his sup- 
plies. 

Perhaps it was that the strangeness 
of the Red Planet, made for no man, 
wa.s affecting him, loo. by it.i own in- 
trinsic nature. He knew that he looked 
rough, odd — a creature that somehow 
blended more and more with his sur- 
roundings. He was a hermit, who al- 
mo.st seemed to belong to these hills 
and plains and ruins, for all of his 
days. 

Finally he forced himself to think 
of .searching out the nearest settle- 
ment. But before he could act will- 
ingly, circumstances forced his hand. 
He was farther afield than he’d ever 
been before, when, a half-mile away, 
he saw a figure — much like his own — 
moving erratically, as if at the point 
of exhaustion. 

Guthrie hurried ahead in (he long 
leaps that the low gravity permitted, 
here. He soon reached llie old man, 
whose lips were purpling with cya- 
nosis, behind the plastic window of his 
helmet. His air-purifiers were giving 
out, but still the faded eyes could sho v/ 
an unreasoning defiance. Guthrie 
heard the words, faintly; ’’'you can’t 
take me back to town! I won't slay 
on Mars. . . ” 

With compassion, GuLi';rie tackled 
lh> old man, and threw him to (he 
ground. relax. Friend,” he said. 
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From his own pack Guthrie took a 
new air-rejuvenator cartridge, and 
clipped it into the vagrant’s breath- 
kit. Then, baring the scrawny forearm 
for an instant, he used a sedative nee- 
dle. The rest, he thought, should be 
easy. This tired old man, with the 
classic features, could not have come 
far, he was sure. Guthrie could see 
some of his foot-tracks in the soggy 
ground; they led back along the strip 
of moisture and growth that ringed 
the bed of the ice-cap. .^11 that he had 
to do was follow that strip until he 
saw the settlement, which must be 
nearer than he had believed. There 
was no need to retr.ace his way with 
a burden, to the now-distant ship. 

So he began to march; but as the 
hours went by, and the sun’s position 
shifted, it became evident that the an- 
cient waif, driven by some potent com- 
pulsion, had wandered many more 
miles from the settlement than he had 
at first imagined. 

But Guthrie hurried on, always led 
by the thought that hi.-- goal must be 
beyond the next thicket or ridge. 
Then, too, there was that taint of reck- 
lessness in him, that took risks with a 
kind of angry willfulness. 

'^WICE, Guthrie had to pause, to 
drug his struggling captive again. 
The sun circled the w'hole sky once — 
that meant a whole Martian day 
passed. Exhaustion crept over him; 
his chest ached just faintly, bringing 
a familiar worry; and he stopped to 
rest, and to swallow a little water from 
his canteen, and soma food-tablets. 
Then he had to be on his way again, 
for he had no more spare rejuvenators 
for his own breath-kit. Exhaustion 
deepened. Guthrie thought that this 
was his last adventure. But then, after 
more than forty hours of plodding on, 
he saw the place he sought built on a 
rise of ground — low houses of Martian 
stone, but sealed with Earthly metal 
to keep them airtight; a single frag- 


ment of a street, and long, low sheds 
to house shqjs, and hydroponic gar- 
dens. 

Guthrie saw it all through the blur 
of weary mind and body. The settle- 
ment looked utterly out of place in 
this pastel scene of forgotten history. 
It was bleak and barren. Yet he looked 
upon it with reserved elation. His 
thouglit w'as that his heart had been 
strained, coming here — yet he had not 
dropped: Maybe this meant that it 
was well again, after all! 

He went down the street A man, 
younger than himself, and clad in the 
helmet and heavy garments which 
everyone had to wear while out of 
doors here, came up and helped him 
with hi.s burden, without a smile and 
with scant words: “Thanks, Mister. 
Landron— biologist — likes Mars, but 
gets goofy streaks. Nine years here. 
Too long. Almost seventy... Here’s 
the hospital.” 

Guthrie had warm hopes and nos- 
talgic yearnings— for city movement, 
again. Earthly trees and sky, talk 
among old friends, the theatre, the 
rumpus of a party, girls. . . At the end 
he amended, almost aloud: “Thanks, 
Mars — I hope. I’ll always love you, 
of course. . . ” 

The doctor, professional, friendly, 
and a little rough, gave Guthrie a bed 
to sleep in for a w'hile, after he had 
told some of his story. Later, the ex- 
amination was performed. Then came 
the demanded frankness, the slow 
shaking of the head: “You’re healed 
up inside, Guthrie. You’re all right — 
for Mars. On Earth you might last a 
year without another breakdown, but 
I doubt it. Professor Landron we can 
send home — if he really wants to go. 
Not you: there’s not enough sound 
muscle tissue left, ever to stand up 
under Earthly gravity. I’m sorry...” 

Guthrie’s face, with the wide mouth, 
strong jaw, and deep-set grey eyes, 
didn’t change. In spite of optimism, 
he had still kept himself braced for a 
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jolt like this. “Well, I know now, Doc- 
tor,” he said. “Thanks.” 

4 ■ ■ . rr!- 

UT HIS internal 
battle was not so 
easily won as that. 
Guthrie wandered 
out into the street, 
aware of the matur- 
ing summer of polar 
Mars, the haze; the 
soft colors; the flat- 
ness; the low-swing- 
ing sun; the faintly- 
wavering fronds of strange vegetation, 
beyond the bleak aspect of the town, 
itself. He had loved what was here; 
and yet how close are love and hate 
together? Words were in his mind; 
Gift-life — and be grateful. This, or a 
marker on a hillside, remember? But 
is it that easy to reason with feelings? 
With the fact of exile? What do 1 do 
now? Try to fit in, here at the settle- 
ment, or wander back to my locked 
ship and my archeological and biologi- 
cal specimens, and try to ivork things 
out in my own lonesome way? Well, 
at least I’m at the settlement . . . 

He walked up and down the street 
a few times, trying to feel the mood 
of the place. It seemed lost, asleep, 
limited, provincial. Men, and a few 
women, worked under the plastic roofs 
of the hydroponic gardens that grew 
terrestrial vegetables. A truck came 
into town, loaded with a starchy Mar- 
tian fruit that he knew. He watched 
another truck jog shakily over a trail, 
back toward a deep pit, where the an- 
cient past of this planet \»-as being 
brought to light. 

Guthrie shrugged, and w'alked to- 
ward the airlock of a building which 
bore a sign, saying: “Municipal Wel- 
fare, South Search. What a name for 
a village! Yeah — South Search! ...” 

He went inside. The girl behind the 
rough counter was rather pretty. Her 


hair was yellow as corn — lighter than 
her browned skin — and it looked very 
soft. She might have been beautiful, 
except for a hard and flippant poise of 
jaw. She looked aggressively cheerful 
— or was that just bravado? And what 
did a girl want on Mars, anyway? 
Some crazy romanticis m — some 
thoughts not too different from those 
of his own boyhood — had brought her 
here, no doubt. Right now, Guthrie’s 
attitude was cynical. 

His face must have gone sour, now, 
he knew. But he removed his helmet 
politely. 

“Hi, Mister,” the girl said; but b<»- 
hind the casual greeting was a flaunt- 
ing air which announced her dislike of 
him on sight. And did he care? “What 
will it be?” she asked. 

“A place to sleep, and a job to do. 
Miss.” he answered; “I’m not very 
particular.” 

“Then you’ll be easy to take care 
of. Mister,” she told him. “Sign your 
name here. . . ” 

She countersigned the slip, and 
gave him the carbon copy. Marion 
Tandran was her name. “The bar- 
racks are just past the mi scum,” she 
said. “And at half past eight — in three 
hours — there’ll be a little gathering at 
the new recreation building. For some 
people such things are fun; I’m sup- 
posed to tell newcomers about our so- 
cial events.” 

“Thanks,” Guthrie said stiffly. 

Sitting on a narrow bunk, under a 
curved steel roof, he wrote a letter to 
Charlie Bonner, his physician friend: 
“. . .I’m in perfect health — for Mars — 
Charlie. .. Novo I’m trying to get 
used to the. idea, and square myself 
around...” He dropped the letter in 
the house-box; it would go out by tiny 
unmanned mail-rocket, that travelled 
very fast. 

^UTHRIE ate well enough at the 
ccn'iinunity mess-hall. At the rec- 
buikling, music from recordings lifted 
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nostalgically, and a few couples 
danced. In South Search, women were 
much in the minority. Men moved 
around, talking — drinking a mild brew 
made from the stalks of an aromatic 
Martian plant. There were hard young 
chaps, looking rustic in spite of the 
intellectual mark. Guthrie heard one 
say to another with subdued rapture; 
“The M a n n e r i n g Fellowship — six 
whole months I can spend on this plan- 
et. Think of it! ... ” But the other an- 
swered; “Yeah — maybe you’ll want to 
go home, Dave — before it's over. . .” 

In his bitter mood, Guthrie smirked 
inside himself. Only six months . . . 
Time and freedom made a lot of dif- 
ference. 

There were other older men, look- 
ing learned and somewhat preoccupied. 
One grinned and said, “Oh, yes — 
you’re Guthrie, the newcomer who 
brought poor Landron in. That makes 
us appreciate you r.iore, Guthrie. 
Many come and go; I hcpe that you 
find what you came for. We, on Mars, 
are all a rather strange breed, I’m 
afraid, or we would not be here. There 
is a personal quest always involved.” 

Guthrie’s smile was bright and cold. 
“I suppose so,” he said, 

Some minutes later he caught Mar- 
ion Tandran, momentarily without a 
dancing partner, and said, “Have you 
wind enough left to favor me, too. Miss 
Tandran?” 

She nodded almost formally. 
“Though perhaps I shouldn’t,” she 
commented. “Because — maybe you’re 
not very nice. You blew in on your own 
power. You can always leave the same 
way. . . ” 

So Jay Guthrie sensed how much 
she was groping for something, too, 
that eluded her — her swift and not- 
quite-fair defiance of him betrayed her 
own failure. Momentarily he restrained 
his own irritation. 

“Yes — maybe I could leave,” he 
said. “I’ll try to be more agreeable and 
abstract — honestly. But why are you 


here, I wonder? Why is anybody here 
— when, superficially, Mars doesn’t 
seem to offer much, except to the ar- 
cheologist, the biologist, and the ab- 
stract scientist? It’s a cold desert 
world with an atmosphere unable to 
sustain human life. It’s long past its 
prime, and not — one would think — a 
very good place to live. There are 
archeological treasures, worth money 
— sure; but that is a small item, eco- 
nomically. There aren’t even any ore- 
deposits that aren’t surpassed in value 
on Earth, minus the need of hauling 
the''"' so far. So what have we — here?” 

As they danced, Marion Tandran 
caught his eyes with a hard look. “You 
promised to be nice, and now you’re 
trying to rib me, Guthrie,” she ac- 
cused. “Because you’ve got the an- 
swer, or you never would be here, ei- 
ther. It’s the distance — beyond the hill, 
or the sky. The unknown, and learn- 
ing about it, and making it part of 
ourselves — fitting in. There’s that rest- 
less instinct in our human minds and 
nerves. Maybe Mars is worth little, in 
a material way; but it always had an 
appeal, and the hint of a promise be- 
yond that. Dealing with unknowns, 
you can’t be crass and materialistic, 
Mr. Guthrie, and ask what a place or 
thing is good for, before you search 
and learn and find out! So, let’s drop 
the whole subject, and quit pretending 
to be friends!” 

She broke away from him, then. 
And had he seen, at the last moment, 
tears glistening in her eyes? So it was 
clearer that she wasn’t as experienced, 
here, as she pretended. She was young 
and unsure, and hadn’t been here very 
long, and hadn’t found what she want- 
ed.'The mood, the magic, or whatever 
it was, had slipped through her fin- 
gers. 

Guthrie wanted to apologize to her, 
while they thought things out togeth- 
er. But his own disorientation came in 
the way. What could he, caught on 
Mars, say to a sound and free girl from 
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Earth, anyway? Their paths weren’t 
the same. 

“Go home, Miss,” he advised, both 
with gentleness and honesty, and yet 
with some bitterness of his own. “You 
don’t belong here. Maybe nothing hu- 
man does; maybe Mars was never 
made for people.” 

He shrugged, grimaced, and stalked 
back across the floor. 

>V FTER THAT his life was work 
and sleep and thought, while sum- 
mer crept toward an end. Green vege- 
tation began to turn russet and red 
and tawny. The sun would dip briefly 
beneath the horizon in promise of stark 
nights to come, bringing twilight and 
killing cold. Guthrie helped harvest 
edible Martian fruits. But since toil 
was rotated to avoid routine, he also 
worked in the shops, and at construct- 
ing new buildings, and over the ma- 
chines that electolyzed water to sup- 
ply the habitations with oxygen to 
breathe, and that recharged the air- 
rejuvenator cartridges used in the hel- 
mets while afield. And like everyone 
else — including, of course, Armand and 
Gladys Springer, the very young and 
very earnest pair of archeologists — he 
dug in the deep pit, where more of 
Martian civilization was coming to 
light. One of the last cities had been 
there. 

In his toil, Guthrie often lost some 
of his bitterness, regaining temporari- 
ly his old enthusiasm and wonder. 
Many strange and yet curiously-famll- 
iar devices were uncovered— a steam 
turbine; a lathe; a brightly-glazed 
piece of pottery, worth a fortune on 
Earth; a photograph in color, found 
preserved in a sealed cylinder. It pic- 
tured a steel-blue sky, placid water 
gleaming, a great red-leaved tree, a 
glass roof, a cry.stal tower; a platform 
on which a ship meant for space, 
crouched, its weapons streamlined into 
its ugly black hull. The Mars of mil- 
lions of years ago, that was — the Mars 


that had fought the neighboring plan- 
et, Five, and had blown it to bits, to 
produce the scattered fragments of the 
Asteroids — its own dominant species, 
skeletally represented only by the spi- 
rad bone of a helical rib-cage, dying in 
the same conflict. 

Sometimes Guthrie would get into a 
conversation with one or another of the 
leading citizens of South Search — ■ 
Lineway, Schmidt, or Corson, to men- 
tion a few. Once, Corson, who was long 
and lean and nearing fifty, said; 
“We’ve learned a lot here in the south 
this summer, Guthrie. Soon w-e’ll go 
to the north polar regions again, to 
another springtime, and to our still 
frosted-in town there, to have another 
summer — we hope as good ?,s this one. 
You see, on Mars, we migrate like 
birds, with the seasons. 1 hope you’ll 
be with us, Guthrie. . .” 

Guthrie moirthed his thanks, wish- 
ing that he was like these older spe- 
ciJists — devoted solidly to their stud- 
ies, without inner conflict. But by now 
he was .sure that he would not go with 
them. He was strongly tempted to 
rocket back to Earth, straight into the 
teeth of inevitable consequences. Mars 
was still in his blood, but here only 
half of him was ever satisfied. On 
Earth there was a potential few months 
of normalcy — comfort, civilization, old 
friends. . . Maybe that was belter than 
a lifetime, here. . . 

5 ^ 


IIT HIS choice had 
already gone in an- 
other direction ; 
Guthrie would stay 
on IMar.s, Tliat was 
more sensible, eyen 
though the people 
here were set apart 
from him by their 
freedom to come and 
go. It was best not 
to be reminded so much of that. He 
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had that liking for solitude, too — it 
was that other side of him. He might 
return to his ship and fly north, alone. 
He might even stay here in the south, 
while the gathering hoarfrost and the 
awful cold hemmed him in. He had 
extensive supplies — his knew his way 
around by now; he was as independent 
as a wandering bear. Time would not 
be without satisfactions. But deep 
within him he felt the flaunting reck- 
lessness, which seemed half to reach 
— subconsciously — for an end of 
things. That annoyed him; yet, maybe 
it was as it should be. Space and Mars 
had given him life. To lose it again to 
the winter or to the deserts of this 
strange, fading planet, could seem 
poetic. Guthrie laughed to himself, de- 
riding this thought. Yet it remained, 
like a weariness, balanced by starshot 
dark and quiet, fingered with hoar- 
frost and the Martian Aurora. Was it 
Mars-madness, like poor Landron’s? 

Already an hour of night had length- 
ened to two, from which this region of 
the south emerged again to the sun, 
its crumpled plants bearded with 
white. And already the Howlers were 
blowing — signs of winter on Mars. The 
Howlers were hollow sporepods of cer- 
tain growths; after the spores were 
scattered, the frigid wind blew through 
the empty shells and made an eerie 
whistling. 

Guthrie continued to see Marion 
Tandran around — in the mess-hall or 
rec-building, or elsewhere. Among only 
three hundred people, it was hard to 
keep away from each other. 

“Are you still here, Mr. Guthrie?” 
she once snapped. Her tone was a 
mockery which said “You big ape!” 
clearer than words. 

“It seems so. Miss Poison,” he 
growled, and walked away. 

But often he found himself think- 
ing about her or watching her, and 
regretting deeply that things were not 
different. He was doing that once in 
the rec-building, when she came over 


to him with a new timid smile on her 
face, and said: “You were right, Guth- 
rie; I’m licked. There’s too much 
Earth in my bones, in spite of the soar- 
ing dreams. I’m like the other punks 
that come and go. If folks were all 
like me, space would stay empty of 
people. When the ship leaves for Earth 
the day after tomorrow, with Landron 
and the other crackups on it, I’ll be 
aboard. Here’s my ticket...” 

She waved a large envelope. In her 
humility and defeat, she still had 
sweetness, now — a humor, and a cer- 
tain dignity. 

Guthrie looked at her in earnestness 
and wonder for a long moment, before 
he said, “I’ve been a grouch, but I’ll 
miss you. Still it’s best — you’re being 
smart. Home is quite a place. . . Care 
to take a walk — sort of hunt for a 
special mood?” He pressed her gloved 
hand as a friend. He thought of kiss- 
ing her, but what good was that? All 
around, he felt pretty futile. 

“All right,” she said. “Let’s walk.” 

'T^EY WERE a mile out of town 
when the setting sun touched the 
horizon. The whole scene looked 
tawny. For a moment there was a 
flurry of fine snow, as a cirrus cloud, 
low-lying and yellowed with dust, 
moved overhead. 

As the sun was about to dip, Marion 
said: “People get trapped by the way 
they feel. Mars is beautiful, but it’s a 
hellhole of loneliness and difference, 
too. It grinds at your nerves — though 
it ought to be all right. People can win 
a living from its soil, while they study 
and add to human knowledge. Of 
course it’s inconvenient to wear air- 
helmets outside all the time, but you 
should get used to that — like wearing 
overcoats at home in winter. And next 
year they’ll have swimming-pools, 
even, in both the north and south 
towns. Oh, darn — why haven’t I ever 
been able to feel right, here — though 
I’ve been fascinated? Something is 
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lacking. What would a person who had 
to stay here, do?” 

Guthrie scowled into the quick star- 
flecked dusk. “I’m trying to imagine,” 
he replied. His throat felt a big tight; 
it seemed to him that Marion Tandran 
represented the last human gentleness 
that he would ever know. The last and 
the best. 

“Now is somehow special and final, 
Guthrie,” she said. “It needs to be 
celebrated by some small gesture. I 
have what I call a house of my own; 
they’ve given me that. We could have 
coffee, there. It could even be din- 
ner... I haven’t started packing, 
yet ...” 

They walked back slowly, under the 
stars. Beyond her private airlock, seat- 
ed in a chair made of rough Martian 
stalks, his eyes wandered as he waited 
for Marion to bring coffee. And it wa.s 
as though he imagined some special 
blend of feelings. There was a mat of 
varicolored fibre on the floor, and cur- 
tains of the same local material over 
the small, double-glazed windows. She 
must have made these things herself. 
There was a table of packing boxes. 
From atop a rack which held a few 
books, a real cat peered down at Guth- 
rie inquisitively, purring. A little brown 
Martian animal, fuzzy like a great 
caterpillar but far more active and in- 
telligent, twittered musically, and 
made its rotary cage spin. A tall stalk, 
rooted in a red-glazed jar millions of 
years old, reached for the ceiling. A 
clock ticked softly. 

Just for that moment, it seemed that 
this was not a transient hour of good- 
bye, but a lifetime of contented per- 
manence. Even the muted wailing of 
the Howlers seemed to match the rest 
of the mood perfectly. The harsh, 
murked future seemed laid aside. 

When Marion came with the coffee, 
he said with a puzzled and rueful grin, 
“It’s here. In this room.” 

“What’s here?” she demanded. 

“Enough of the warmth of Earth to 


make me satisfied with Mars,” he said 
half-jokingly. “My two conflicting 
sides coming to terms. Home to relax 
in, wherever I am — here, or farther 
away, even. So it could be — like having 
the universe. And aren’t other people 
much the same as me? So isn’t it like 
the whole human race being at home, 
even among the farthest stars? This 
I didn’t expect to find. I wonder how 
many know?” 

Guthrie still grinned, only partly 
serious. 

Marion Tandran studied him. “I’m 
glad you like my quarters,” she said 
at last. “When I go, you can have 
them.” 

He was startled by the quick swirl 
of his thoughts. “But that’s no good 
at all!” he protested. “Not the same 
thing; the spirit would be out of it, 
with you gone!” 


JLJE SAW HOW her face lighted, 
and he wished desperately that 
this much hadn’t slipped out of him — 
because he wanted to be kind. “Look, 
Marion Tandran,” he protested. 
“You’re tops to me — and I’m cussed 
enough not to want to advertize my 
physical infirmities. But I’m not on 
Mars just for science or fun; I can’t 
leave, so I’m no good to you. . .” 

She studied him again. “Don’t tell 
me, Guthrie,” she said at last. “I 
heard the whole story yesterday, from 
a friend of mine who i.s a nurse at the 
hospital. Coming out here alone and 
sick — for a purpose. I don’t think any- 
body ever showed more courage. And 
I wanted to stay on Mars. But doing 
that would have to mean finding a 
way to make peace with it — feeling at 
home, here. Like with lots of people, 
home means a person to me. All right 
— to strangers I don’t care to show 
too much of my inner thoughts, either. 
But I can stand it. Now, for heaven’s 
sake — don’t say anything just for the 
sake of being gallant!” 

Jay Guthrie got slowly to his feet. 
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His face stayed almost stern as he 
came toward her. “Don’t worry, Mar- 
ion — I won’t — I don’t have to. I just 
ask you again, to be sure. Otherwise, I 
love you; I want you to marry me. I 
think I always knew we were alike, 
groping in the same direction ...” 

He held her hand in his, and now 
he drew her to him. Two neglected 
cups of coffee steamed and gave off 
their aroma on the table. 

Outside, the frigid wind made the 
Howlers whistle. At last Marion chuck- 
led against Guthrie’s shoulder. “Good- 
bye ticket to Terra,” she said. “And I 
guess we won’t get to fly north with 
the others — to another spring. At least 
not during the first month.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Oh, there’s a rustic local custom, 
started, they say, a Martian year ago, 
when the Springers, Armand and 
Gladys, got hitched out here. Some- 
body has to watch <he town through 
the winter — see that the machines and 
everything stay in order. A. different 
pair of people — usually men, of course 
— takes over and is relieved each 
month. But newlyweds, if there are 
any, are supposed to get the first 
turn.” 

Jay Guthrie laughed long and con- 
tentedly. Then he reached for the cool- 
ing coffee and said, “A toast to the 
custom ...” 

' I ’HEY WERE married a day after 

the Earth-rocket departed. Several 
days later, Guthrie was flown out by 
helicopter to bring his own ship to 
town. Other craft were readied and 
provisioned to fly the people from 
South Search to North Search. And the 
final mail rocket to arrive this year at 
the former place, glided, spitting 
flame, to the frost-whitened landing 
stage. It was Professor Carson who 
happened to bring the mail to the 
Guthrie’s airlock. 

“It’s a little early to receive con- 
gratulations by mail, Jay,” he laughed. 


Guthrie read Charlie Bonner’s letter 
first. It wasn’t typed; it was written 
in a big, square hand; .So you’re 
stranded on Mars — jor now, Jay . . . 
I’m terribly sorry; hut much has come 
out of your success. Aside from your 
part, we have a ship with a very low- 
accelerating speed, suitable to tran- 
sport the very sick. It’s gentle — it takes 
a full hour to reach orbital velocity — 
about five miles per second. And out 
there, to circle the Earth like a little 
moon, we’re building a hospital — to 
treat cases like your own, and others 
— away from all gravity! We’ve named 
the method after you — because it’s 
yours. . . for your being unable to 
leave Mars, could you possibly en- 
dure it for three — at most, five — 
years? I know it’s an awful sentence, 
but a means will surely be found to 
build up those weak cardiac mus- 
cles. . . Then you can come back. . .” 

Just then Marion called, “Shall we 
say goodbye to our friends, Jay? 
They’re about to take off for the 
north ...” 

N A LITTLE while the Guthries 
were alone again, in their house. The 
sun had set, almost for the final time 
till the distant Martian spring. Mete- 
ors, and the low-hanging Martian auro- 
ra flamed. The Howlers whistled and 
the hoarfrost thickened in the awful 
cold. But in that small house, banked 
with soil and warmed by atomic heat, 
it was snug. Lights burned softly, the 
air-system whispered. The cat was 
curled up on the rug. 

Jay Guthrie read Charlie Bonner’s 
letter, again, while Marion looked over 
his shoulder. “Proud?” she asked. 

“Guess I am,” he chuckled. “I used 
to feel useless, and that was bad.” 

“In a month we’ll be in the north — 
with the spring, again,” she said. “And 
I suppose that, in five years, a vaca- 
tion on Earth will seem fine. . .” 

“I guess so,” he mused absently. 

He thought of the Martian machines 
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he could tinker with here in the mu- 
seum. And of the carvings and fossils 
and specimens of preserved plantlife 
that had to be catalogued. And he 
thought of the bleak, magnificent soli- 
tude — with home around him. Marion 
and he were both of the same studious 
turn of mind. They both loved the 
strangeness of Mars, and together 
they were at home with it. They would 


have been at home anywhere. That 
was like a special triumph of man’.s 
gradual conquest of space. 

He squeezed Marion’s hand. “For 
my part, Honey,” lie laughed, “we 
could stay here in the south all win- 
ter.” 

And just then, neither of them 
seemed to care, either way, about the 
promised freedom in five year.';. 



ONE, by David Karp. VauAuard, Oil pp., 
$3.50. 

Arthur Koestler'a “Darkness at Noon” 
(Macmillan, 1941), probably the key novel 
of our century, defined the modern prob- 
lem of conscience so sharply and explored 
it with such thoroughnes.s that Geojge Oi- 
well, in his brilliant “1984” (Ilarcourt, 
Brace, 1949) had only to expand and pro- 
ject it. The conflict is the same. Ingsoc is 
only the Russian socialist state carried one 
step fui’ther; Winston Smith is the heir of 
the old Bolshevik, Rubashov; and even his 
occupation, in the Ministry of Truth, de- 
rives from one sentence in “Darkness at 
Noon”: 

. . .Rubashov remarked jokiiujhj io Ai - 
loca that the only thinrj left to be 
done was to publish a nniv and revised 
edition of the back numbers of news- 
papers. 

In the shadow of this double monument, 
David Karp, the Vanguard Pre.ss, the Book 
of the Month Club and Clifton Fadiman 
have combined their forces to lay a brick. 

The plot of “One” can be stated briefly: 
A man named Burden, professor of Eng- 
lish at Templar College in an unspecified 
country, at some unspecified future time, 
is also a part-time informer for the name- 
less authoritaiian government of that 
country. Himself examined for heretical 
beliefs, he is found guilty; whereupon the 
Department of Internal Examination (the 
Ogpu of the setup), decides to convert him. 
Partly because Lark, the D. 1. E. inquisitor, 
is an amateur compared with Ivanov and 
O’Brien— and partly because Burden (in 
the author’s opinion, though his own evi- 
dence does not support him) is made of 
tougher stuff tha.n Rubashov or Smith — 
they succeed only by wiping out all their 
victim’s memories and substituting new 
ones. Even then, the success is temporai'y : 
the new Burden, rechristened Hughes, sins 
again and has to be destroyed. 


In this paiticular, “One” turns to an 
older model: Burden is redeemed, whereas 
the point made by “Darkne.ss at Noon” and 
“Nineteen Eighty-Four” is prcci.sely that 
for the 20th-centui y Fau.st there i.s no re- 
demption, and no hope. 

It would be ple:>saiit to sui)))ose tliat Karp 
i.s right, Koestlcr and Orwell wrong; even 
))Ioasanter to find the case argued plau- 
sibly. 

But Lark’s despair, when he uiscover.s 
hi.s failure with Burden, i.s unreal; the 
point is curiously pointles.s: the State does 
not stand or fall with Burden, as Lark in- 
explicably believes. Like Rnhashov, like 
.Smith, Burden is a member of a vanishing 
class, a man old enough to remember an- 
other state of affairs and another set of 
rvalues. The Rubashovs are replaced by 
Glctkins — the “Neanderthalers” with no 
memories and no traditions, “a generation 
born without umbilical cord”; the Smiths 
are replaced by eager-beaver Parsons; and 
the Bardens by the dehumanized young 
Church of Staters, honest, conscientious 
and unimaginative, who never say “1.” 

’This latter invention, although it vitiates 
Karp’s whole argument, is one of the chief 
virtues of his book; the description of the 
Church of State meeting' is oppressively 
real. Similar flashes of poetic insight occur 
here and there: Burden’s childhood feaw 
of being turned to stone if his father looked 
lit him in anger, and his rage at the addi- 
tion of fresh water to artificial flowci's are 
true touches; they go deeper than logic; 
they’ie viscerally compelling. But in this 
long book, there aren’t enough of them to 
go around. 

Ojie sentence of Clifton Fadimaji’s glib 
testimonial is worth quoting iiere: “Vrith- 
out any concession to sentin'.entality, Mr. 
Karp leaves us fascinated, exhausted, 
scared — but by no means despairing.” 

I’ll buy that, all but one word. The book 
is fascinating; it has the one essential re- 
[turn to 62j 


People have endured numerous irrational and suicidal 
cultures, because someone was able to say, “Aw, fell 
with it!” at just the right time . . . 
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For a moment, the two figures just stood and stared... 

SMALL WAR 

by Jerome Bixby 

(illustrated by Milton Luros) 


O bviously he agreed with me 
that it was the thing to do — 
absolutely the only thing. Look- 
ing back across the years to that cold, 
snow-blowing day on the iceball, this 
simple fact is my greatest consolation 
whenever I begin to think of all the 
wonderful things Earth may have lost 
as a result of my action. All we might 
have learned — 

But he concurred. 


I suppose he must wonder some- 
times too, if he’s still alive. It hap- 
pened so quickly, so spontaneously — 
almost before we knew what we were 
doing. I suppose he must sit by the 
fireside as I do — if he has fires on his 
planet — and speculate on all he may 
have lost to that planet in one mo- 
ment of decision: a cure for some 
dread disease; some technological gim- 
mick to fill a slot; some valuable so- 
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ciological concept. . .who knows? All 
these are things I woncter about, sure- 
ly, and more. 

iiut it was the thing to do; I did it, 
and he did it, and all without one sin- 
gle word being exchanged — though 
naUiially we couldn’t have discussed 
the matter even if we’d felt a need to, 
not knowing each other’s tongues. 

Don’t think it wasn’t painful, 
though. It wa.s the hardest thing I’ve 
ever done in iny life; it was agony. 
Eui I’m glad I did, and I don't give a 
damn what you think about it. 

As for now, I see no harm in telling 
the tale. I’m too old to be hurt by cen- 
•sure. I’ve loafed on my pension for 
forty years now, and done all the 
reading and bad landscape-painting 
and deep-sea fishing I ever wished to; 
and now the doctors say I haven’t 
much time left. So I’m going to tell 
what happened one hundred and 
eighty- five years ago on the iceball, 
and one of my great-great-great-grand- 
children — w'ho is a newsman — w'ill see 
that it gets around. Then j'ou who are 
reading this will probably curse me 
for a fool or even a traitor — so here 
and now I extend my own very hearti- 
est curses to those who will curse me. 
The devil with you all — I did what I 
thought was wisest, and I’d do it again. 

.\nd so would he. I’ll bet. 

I was young, then — seventy-six, 
healthy, tough. The year was 2419. I 
was a Starman — one of those vital, 
restless, maladjusted specimens they 
sift out of the mainstream of college 
grads, and mold, train, strip of SD/o 
of their humanity, give a colonel’s 
rank and send out to explore the Gal- 
axy in sixty-foot multi-C-drive ships. 

bn May 12, 2419 — I'd never forget 
that date, even if I didn’t have micro- 
films of my old .ship’s logs; though 
you can be damned sure the logs don’t 
contain this story — on May 12 I was 
in Messier 13, prowling through a 
clump of unnamed stars I had by- 
passed in my examination of the like- 
lies (F and G stuff, mostly). I was 


looking for intelligent life; for worlds 
that could be profitably colonized; for 
any and all off-beat data to be added 
to our growing understanding of the 
physical universe. I was biologist, 
physicist, chemist, anthropologist, psy- 
chologist all wrapped up in one six- 
foot-four hard-muscled, hard-brained 
bundle. I’d trained for forty years, and 
been on the job only fifteen — and 
maybe that’s why I did what I did: I 
was also young enough to be idealistic. 

NEEDLE withdrew from my 
'*■ arm; I came out of hypnosleep 
right in the middle of my favorite 
symphony. Sourly, I looked out my 
port to see what kind of sun had 
prompted my ship to wake me up. 

Red dwarf — an old, sullen devil. A 
glance at a dial told me there were six 
planets, two of them gas-giants, an- 
other a crisp cinder hustling around 
within four million miles of the sun. 
They were out, naturally. The other 
three — 

I pushed the button marked LAND, 
ate some cold roast beef left over from 
my last waking — too damn lazy to set 
the autocook half the time — and held 
out my arm for the hypo again: we 
were on planetary drive now, and it’d 
be several days before we made plan- 
etfall: might as well rest. Besides, 
Mozart interruptus is enough to drive 
a man mad. 

My ship chose the iceball to land on 
first: high albedo. It wasn’t all ice- 
ball, of course — one of those one-rev- 
olution to one-year affairs. The twi- 
light zone was -90°, and that’s where 
my .ship set down, true to its tapes. 

The needle again. I came up out of 
sleep, still tasting the roast beef, and 
got my first look out the port at this 
unnamed planet of an unnamed sun 
where I was to commit one of the most 
unthinkable acts in the history of man- 
kind. 

Cold and white; ice-cliffs; forty- 
foot drifts; leaden skies; scudding 
clouds, with that dying sun riding an 
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ice-blue horizon like a far dusty 
garnet. 

i\Iy ship had already run off a tape 
on the planet. The atmosphere was 
high on helium, but it would do. I ate 
again, took a shower and rubdown, got 
my heavy coldsuit from the suit-lock- 
er. Adjusted the mask — not an oxy- 
gen-mask, just protection against the 
cold — and checked my guns. 

1 paused in the airlock, in the flank, 
of the ship. It was the damnedest most 
luilikeiy planet I’d ever seen. Unlikely 
in the sense that here was a cloud that 
probably could support life — air and 
soil readings vrcrc all right, and the 
temperature wasn't too extreme — but 
it just didn’t feel right. It had the 
dea;l, or ncver-cven-Iived, look; I’d 
seen a thousand that hit me that way, 
and never been wrong. 1 decided to 
give it an hour; if 1 didn’t spot a shrub 
or a critter by then, the hell with it; 
the next one out had looked better, 
aiiyway. 

I dropped out of the airlock. My A. 
G. unit floated me down twelve feet 
to the snow. I lit lightly, and started 
off in my cautious A. G. walk — if I 
hadn’t had the unit at my belt, I’d 
have nailed myself into the bedrock: 
it was a small planet, but dense — lots 
of pull. Another argument against my 
finding anything interesting. 

I stopped on a ridge about a mile 
away and made sure my ship was 
sending. It was; dit — dit — dit. I went 
on, and lost sight of it in minutes. The 
ridge gave onto a long ice-slope, which 
several miles farther on crumpled up 
into a w'elter of vein-blue canyons. It 
was snowing lightly, and the wind was 
frisking up — hard gusts that svi^ayed 
me. I looked off in the direction it was 
blowing from, and saw a white wall 
about twenty miles off, churning mas- 
sively, reaching up into the gray sky. 
Snow-storm. A big one — probably it 
had been wandering around and 
around the cold side ever since the 
planet shook dov/n — the weather phe- 


nomena of these one-spin one-year jobs 
are fascinating. 

The white wall came nearer. I 
crunched along, ignoring it. My cold- 
suit was a home, if need be; plenty of 
food-capsules, a water-maker, disposal 
apparatus, central heating,- a face- 
shield I could draw up if hard particles 
came along. If the seeing got too bad, 
I’d simply boost my A. G. to .1% and 
use my proton-pistols as reactors and 
home to the ship on the beam. 

So I ignored the snowstorm, and 
pretty soon it was all around, whistling 
and roaring. Small snow; hard flakes. 
I kept going. 1 kept my eyes on the 
dials of my box — it would tell me if 
any kind of life, from ninety-foot 
monsters to a single bacterium, was 
within a do.zen yards of me. 

They didn’t let out a flicker. 

Dutifully I trudged along, my A. G. 
hoisting me ankle-deep in the snow. 
I’d always hated snow, and still do, 
preferring tropical climates and warm 
worlds. The small red sun appeared 
through the snow, then winked out 
again like a rat’s eye. It hadn’t moved 
from its spot on the horizon. It might 
move ten seconds of arc in a year, I 
thought — the planet was steady on. 

Half an hour; not a flicker of life. I 
pointed the muzzle of the box right, 
left, down, up, probing with the tlght- 
beam for anything that might lie out- 
side the field. Nothing anywhere. 

I started back, intending to give the 
other side of the planet a fast brush 
and then head for the next one. Far- 
ther out, but a brisk spinner. Warm. 

^TOW I’D BETTER fill you in on a 

^ few things. I don’t know how 
well you studied your history-books — 
but I’ve noticed that even the history- 
books my grandchildren bring around 
tend to underplay the organized idiocy 
that prevailed on Earth before 2031. 

You remember 2031; that’s the year 
w'e finally built the edifice, proudly, 
on the stinking ashes of a dozen world 
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conflicts. We dedicated it, and we 
stood around looking up with admir- 
ing faces as if it were something we’d 
just dreamed up, instead of something 
we should’ve had brains enough to do 
centuries ago. 

Well, by God, we had to, by that 
time. It was One World or Bust — w'ith 
every nation on the planet possessing 
an alphabet of weapons capable of do- 
ing the busting. Italy’s proton-cannon, 
for instance — the grandpa of the dead- 
ly sidearms I wore right now. Or 
America’s cobalt bomb. Or Russia’s 
mysterious ray that they could bounce 
of the Heaviside with 100-.s(juare-mile 
accuracy. Or little Latvia, who sur- 
prised everyone in 2014 by suddenly 
thumbing her nose at the rest of us 
from the moon. 

None of us would use our godawful 
weapons, of course. Goodness, no; 
we u fignt our wars like civilized peo- 
ple, with plain old tanks and rifles, or 
even with fists, rather than with — 

Nuclear bombs or missiles or deadly 
rays. Or bacteria. Or ugly, unbelievable 
gases. Perish the thought! 

Now, however, about our little dis- 
agreement — 

Go out, my friend, and get into a 
fight with a guy. Get damn good and 
mad, and see that he gets plenty mad, 
too; then, if 3mu’re both packing 
guns. . . 

Fists, hell. 

So we revised the world and brought 
out a new edition, to the accompani- 
ment of anguished bleats from the 
classicists. Morons yawped of national 
integrity, as if Earth were still divis- 
ible; idiots spoke doubtfully of limit- 
ed war to achieve honorable ends, and 
maniacs shouted ivar to achieve all 
they de.sired. 

And everyone with a grain of sense 
cried peace — for peace was at last un- 
alterably equated with survival of 
you, not just of ten others guys. 

Men \.ho had .spent millions con- 
structing inside-oFmouniain retreats 


with thirty-foot walls came forward 
and threw their weight around — be- 
cause thirteen nations had a pintsize 
missile that could vaporize mountains. 

The peace was designed. With an 
eye to “country-states’ rights” — that 
is, interior affairs were left alone, with- 
in reason. Scarcely anything was 
changed, in fact, except that the first 
country-state to go for its gun would 
simply cease to exist. By covenant. 

So simple. Hardly anyone wants to 
die; scare a selfish man enough, and 
he’ll outrun jaguars in changing his 
tactics. Scare a fool, and he’ll follow. 

Nice, peaceful world. It lasted for a 
few centuries. 

Then the deep-seated aggressive 
drives which had always hounded 
Earthmen again demanded more dra- 
matic release than the simple, success- 
ful living of a life; and, as always, 
misfits and psychopaths in the top 
echelons leaped to direct that release. 

The common man was propagan- 
dized, indoctrinated, made pitifully en- 
thusiastic. He was ready for action 
anyway by that time, having been un- 
able to wallop hell out of strawmen for 
loo long a time. Lebensraum was need- 
ed; and certain resources; and pre 
facto security against possible aggres- 
sion. 

Join the Navy and see the Solar 
System. 

Unified Earth began its centuries- 
long brawl with its neighboring worlds. 
It conquered and conquered again. 
Easily. Five times, to be exact — the 
sum of Sol’s intelligent life-forms to be 
subjugated. In fact races were easily 
awed or spanked into submission; old- 
er and wiser races stared in stupefac- 
tion as the sky rained maniacs. 

I wonder if perhaps someday that 
drive will die out, weeded by Time 
from the mass-unconscious, or will at 
least express itself on saner levels: if 
the frantic need men feel to reassure 
(henrselves of their greatness — if not 
of their very existence — by carving 
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their initials across the Milky Way 
will vanish? 

At any rate, we took Mars, and its 
quiet brown people. Venus, and its ar- 
tistically brilliant amphibians. Gany- 
mede. Titan. Callisto. 

Then we tried for the stars. 

We’re still trying. No luck yet, that 
anyone knows about. 

T WAS THINKING of all the above 

as I crunched through the snow of 
the iccball toward my waiting ship. 

Oh, I’d been indoctrinated, all right, 
in case you’re wondering. I was a good 
soldier. Terra Uher alles. Earth, the 
master, the missionary, the clod of 
Destiny. 

But, as I’ve said, I was young 
enough to be idealistic. 

Actually, I hadn’t been conscious of 
being a rebel during my training-pe- 
riod and my first few years in space. 
But five years now — five years out in 
the star-clouds, all by myself, only my 
own thoughts for company, save for 
an occasional jaunt back to Sol for a 
breather. . .it was a lot like waiting 
for zero-hour on an old-time battle- 
field, I guess: in all that loneliness you 
get near yourself, and you begin to 
wonder: why? 

I crunched along, glancing at the 
dials on my box now and then, and 
wondering; why? 

In Des Moines, we manufacture a 
deodorant powder for Venusians, pre- 
scribed by law, in order that they may 
avoid offending Earthmen. 

I crunched along. 

The little MarP'an villages have van- 
ished. Ugly and unsanitary. Shining 
steel towns, now. 

Snow under my feet, and silent 
dials. 

Ganymedians now function on a 
twenty-four hour day. They seem to 
have trouble adjusting to this sched- 
ule, possibly due to the fact that they 
evolved on the planet. 

Snow. Motionless needles on dials. 
Red sun through the thinning storm. 


throwing a bloody glow against the 
ice-ridges ahead of me. 

Of course, there are practical con- 
siderations. Mars’ mineral wealth. 
Venus’ undersea store of radioactives. 
Titan’s value as a laboratory and ob- 
servatory. And I must say that Earth 
administers her Empire capably. 

Don’t all tyrannies? At first, al 
least? Build beautiful roads? 

The pitfall will come... and the 
devil with you all, once again. I won’t 
be around to see it. Mars, wuth its 
barbed tentacles not yet raised; the 
knife-edged teeth of Venus; the sharp 
little hoves of Ganymede. . .don’t you 
think we’re due to get our lumps? 
Don’t you think there are under- 
grounds? Don’t you think they’re 
learning? Don’t you think they hate? 

What jools we are ... we should 
have gone as friends. . . 

I see, looking at the above, that I 
have allow'ed my emotions to get the 
better of me. But really, when I think 
of the dilly I put over on the iceball 
planet, I choke up inside — that am- 
bivalent sort of feeling, where you 
want to howl with laughter and at the 
same time are half-strangled . . . may- 
be by fear? Fear of punishment? Or 
by regret, or feelings of guilt, as if you 
were recalling a delightful but scur- 
rilous seduction? 

I don’t know. In a way, what I did 
was criminal. It was the deliberate 
scuttling of a great moment, the rape 
of a stream of thought and effort that 
had been building toward that mo- 
ment, motivated by scientific curiosity 
and now by imperialism, for many cen- 
turies. It was a pigeonholing of history. 
But history repeats itself— and at 
least my hands are clean. Let the far 
future take care of itself. 

I was crunching along, rather bored- 
ly, when the dials on my box went 
crazy. 

T STOPPED in my tracks and peered 
ahead of me, instantly tense, pre- 
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pared for anything, my proton-pistol 
ready, clicked on, humming. All I 
could see was rushing, swirling snow — 
the thick tail-end of the storm was on 
me. 

I was about halfway back to my 
ship by now. . .ahead of me, as I re- 
called, lay a wide, shallow gully, then 
the long ice slope, then the high blue 
ridge beyond which lay the ship. 

Slowly I swept the muzzle of the 
box in an arc before me. As it went to 
the right, the needles slammed hard 
into position. 

The hair along the back of my neck 
stiffened; life was coming toward me. 

Monster? 

Mouse? 

^Mountainous? 

Miniscule? 

I took a reading, and almost dropped 
the box. I blinked in utter, appalled 
disbelief. 

I read the dials again, with utmost 
care, checking the figures against the 
tables in my mind, number by symbol, 
number by symbol. It was impossible. 

The dials said that the life I had de- 
tected was human. 

I checked the little dial on the side 
of the box, to see if the damned thing 
had slipped a cog and was registering 
me. It wasn’t — my personal jitters 
were screened out, as always. 

I took a step forward in the blind- 
ing snow, pistol aimed at the spot the 
dials indicated. At that moment the 
snows parted, and I saw a far-off fig- 
ure on the other side of the gully. 

He wore a coldsuit; he carried a 
gun, and a box — which he was read- 
ing as I’d read mine. 

The snows closed down again, leav- 
ing me standing there flat-footed, jaw 
hanging behind my mask, thinking, 
Well, I’ll be utterly damned! .. 
trying to imagine, while the dizzying 
impossibility of the moment w’as still 
strong in me, the mathematical chances 
of one Starman like myself running 


into another Starman working the 
same corner of the Galaxy. 

The chance was vanishingly small, 
but Fate had turned a microscope on 
it and turned it up in all its fantastic 
improbability. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of stars in Messier 13. Lord 
knows how many planets, and how 
many square miles of terrain on those 
planets. 

Out of this infinitude of places to be, 
he and I had wound up on the same 
square acre at the same minute. The 
same century would have been unbe- 
lievable enough I 

They’ll never believe this, I thought. 
Not even when we both report it. 
T key’ll think it’s a rib . . . 

Another hole in the snow. I waved 
at the approaching figure. The snows 
closed in, opened up again, streaming 
past him — the fall was getting thicker. 

He waved back. 

I shouted, against the wind, “Hi!” 

He shouted back, but I couldn’t 
make out his words. 

We each stepped off our respective 
sides of the gully at the same time, 
our A. G.s floating us down the white 
slopes as we sought to get to each 
other and shake hands and pound 
backs and say. Lord, it just can’t have 
happened! I’m AG-1279-13-A . . . 
who’re you? 

The snow again. Rushing whiteness. 
When they swept aside, we were with- 
in twenty feet of each other. 

I think the sense of lorongness hit 
us both at about the same instant. I 
stopped. He stopped. Suddenly there 
was an iciness along my back that this 
gray snowball of a world couldn’t ac- 
count for. 

The gestalt Terran Starman crum- 
bled. It was the biggest shock of ray 
life, I guess. I can hope for no other 
moment more stunning, more thrill- 
ing, more shot through with mystery 
and import. 

He was an alien. A star alien. So, of 
course, was I. 
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T_IIS COLDSUIT. . there were small 
differences. The cut wasn’t quite' 
the same. It was bulkier — or else he 
was. The fabric w'as not brown, like 
mine, but grayish. His box was not of 
steel but of some dull yellowish metal, 
and bore a short aerial or antenna — 
different principle, evidently. His gun 
was an alien whirl in his hand. 

We stood there for about five sec- 
onds, each a bird and a snake. His 
eyes, long and goldish and slanting 
upward, were as wide and startled as 
mine were. 

Then we did an absolutely prepos- 
terous thing. There we were, two 
highly intelligent beings, star travelers, 
representing two civilizations which 
were quite obviously scouting the gal- 
axy (I didn’t think for one moment 
that he was a native of the iceball. . . 
the suit, the box, the A. G. unit) . , . 
moreover, two civilizations which 
were similar if not virtually identical 
in many areas. 

Know what we did? 

As if our strings had been cut si- 
multaneously, we dropped flat on the 
snow and became almost invisible to 
each other. I squalled. I think he did, 
too. I was trembling violently. My 
eyes were bugging. I recall that I was 
sticking my tongue out till it pressed 
the fabric inside my mask, as if to re- 
ject the whole thing. 

I was on one side of a low, flat 
snowdune. He was on the other side 
of it. 


There we lay. 

The snow pushed across the top of 
tlie gully, an almost horizontal white- 
rushing wall above us — the storm was 
lashing its tail; the wind screamed, and 
so did my mind. And his. I’ll bet. 

Representatives of two space-con- 
quering peoples, we lay and practical- 
ly wet our pants. 

A minute passed. I was thinking: A 
humanoid. . .a humanoid ! In a cold- 
suit! Carrying a box, like me! Oh, 
no.. . I must have been seeing things! 


Some kind oj mirage. . , 

Another minute. 

Hell, yes, I must’ve been seeing 
things. 

I poked my head up. 

He had gotten the same idea at the 
same time. We widened our eyes at 
each other and ducked again. 

...He was there; and I was. To- 
gether we were an impossibility. It 
wasn’t much help to run over in my 
mind all the arguments against the 
likelihood of duplication of human 
form in even the same environment, 
much less in that of some distant alien 
world . . . Good Lord, the complex of 
factors! And it did no good to wonder 
at the mathematical probability of our 
encountering each other in this man- 
ner — 

It had happened. And it was stu- 
pefying. It was totally unexpected and 
unpredicted ... I had run across all 
sorts of lower life-forms in my ex- 
plorations, and had thought myself 
blase. . .but to stumble over an alien 
who was practically a mirror-image. . . 

All right, so I’m belaboring the 
point; you’re probably just as shocked 
as I was. Well, I’m going to shock you 
a damsight more. 

In fact, I can almost cut my story 
short. It’s not really a story, anyway — 
I’m just telling you what happened. 
Straight reporting. Take it or leave it. 

We lay there, and I began to feel 
pretty silly. Snow was in my face. I 
shifted, snorted, felt still sillier. And 
after a while I got an idea. I would 
try to show the alien that I was in- 
clined to be friendly. 

T LIFTED my proton-pistol, point- 
-*• ing its conical barrel at the rush- 
ing, boiling clouds of snow that swept 
across the top of the gully. Pointing it 
thus, I raised it above the level of the 
snowdune that separated us. 

I held it there, hoping he wouldn’t 
blow my hand off. 

After a moment, I raised my head 
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too. Again we widened our eyes at 
each other. He’d been staring at my 
pistol. 

He blinked and ducked down again. 

Turning over on my back, I aimed 
the pistol at a snowbank some sixty 
feet from me and pulled the trigger. 
The bank hissed into white vapor, with 
a red flash. 

Three seconds later, a snowbank on 
the alien’s side of our dune hissed into 
vapor, v/ith a green flash. 

So far, so good. I couldn’t help 
grinning. He was fast on the uptake. 

Now came the important part. 

I held the pistol up again, looking 
over the top of the dune. I waited un- 
til the top of his head, then his long 
slanting bright-gold eyes came up. 

I tossed my pistol onto the white 
dune between us; and waited. 

His strange whirl of a pistol fol- 
lowed a moment later, came to rest 
close to mine. 

We looked at each other, eyes 
across the whiteness. 

I let out a long shivery breath and 
stood up. He did too. We mounted our 
respective sides of the durfe, light on 
our A. G.s, and walked toward each 
other. 

I held out my hand, wondering if 
the gesture Would mean anything to 
him. He gave me a strong handclasp. 

Maybe the most important thing 
that happened that gray, white-rushing 
day on the iceball was the fact that I 
laughed aloud when I saw his other 


whirl-gun clasped to his belt. And that 
he laughed when he saw the twin to 
my proton-pistol bolstered at my belt. 

But it isn’t important now. Nobody 
will know how important it really is, 
as far as I’m concerned, for a thou- 
sand years — or however long it does 
take us to come into contact with his 
race again, whatever it is and wherever 
they’re from. 

We stood there. Two worlds. Shak- 
ing hands. With those guns at our 
belts. 

And that’s pretty much the way 
things stand now, one hundred years 
later. Realpolltik . . .and a shame... 
and a danger. . . 

You say the above isn’t true? Well, 
of course it isn’t; we didn’t let it hap- 
pen. But it’s what might have been. 

Our eyes narrowed, and I lost my 
grin behind my mask. His eyes be- 
came speculative gold flames. We 
were trained, observant men. And 
equally thoughtful ones, evidently. We 
read each other in those few seconds. 
We read our similarities, our iden- 
tities — in dress, in weapons, in pur- 
pose, even in the look in our eyes. We 
read each other’s worlds. Sometimes I 
wonder if he, at least, did it tele- 
pathically. 

Then I released his hand, stooped 
to pick up my gun, and passed by him 
on the way to my ship. I looked back 
once. He was looking back, too. Then 
the snow. 
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The Supervisor spoke of Johnmar+in’s exploits in years past. 

"It isn't that you haven't led a full life, Johnmartin, . . . 
You've been every v/here, seen everything — life has been 
routine a colorless for you since the beginning of the 
fourth cell decomposition. What reason, then, could you 
have for wishing to continue a humdrum existence?" 


MASS FOR MIXED VOICES 


by Charles Beaumont 

GARDEN suddenly bushed 
i and Johnmartin looked up, 
-*• puzzled, shears in hand. He lis- 
tened. "What is itt” he asked of the 
mandrake, which wept; the mongrel 
mimosa hunched and began to tremble. 
Johnmartin frowned. ‘‘What do you 
sense, my friends? What disturbs you 
so?” 

The door burst open, and uniformed 


(iUnsl ruled by Milton Luros) 

men came into the garden; they were 
not careful of (he flowers and their 
bools were smelly with polish. 

‘‘What do you want?” a.sked John- 
niartin. A man stepped forward. 

‘‘1 am the District Coordinator,” 
the man said, in a voice that shook the 
hybrid orchid.s and made them fade. 
“Why did you not answer the letters?” 
“1 saw no letters.” 
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“Y^ou were issued eight; they were 
delivered to this Level and not re- 
turned. Why did you not answer 
them?” 

“Because I didn’t read them. I nev- 
er read letters: they upset me.” 

“A bad and felonious practice/’ said 
the Coordinator. “There arc laws gov- 
erning false receipt of State mail. Un- 
der other circumstances I’ve no doubt 
you would be properly disciplined; 
however, I, for one, am inclined to le- 
niency. It is a failing. Come now, we 
must go.” 

Johnmariin looked at the men and 
his brows furrowed. “What are you 
talking about?” he demanded. “What 
is the meaning of your entering my 
Level uninvited, damaging my plants, 
polluting the air? My ta.xes are paid, 
the rent is up to date. Leave me alone.” 

The Coordinator smiled. “But on 
this most glorious of all days. . .surely 
you haven’t forgotten!” 

Johnmartin dropped his shears. 
“What? No, no! Still, I haven’t been 
keeping track very carefully; perhaps 
you are right, you probably are. Well 
then, in that case, gentlemen, I owe 
you an apology. I’d meant to speak to 
the Supervisor about this a long time 
ago, but what with one thing and an- 
other — ” he gestured about the glassed 
multifloral garden “ — as you can see, 
my time has been quite full. Now, if 
you’ll be good enough to wait one 
moment. . .” He picked up the shears 
and delicately clipped a fungus from 
a Venusian agranosia blossom. “Nastv 
things: got to watch them. So. we’ll 
straighten out this matter.” 

Johnmartin went into a small room 
and placed a heavier tunic about his 
shoulders: he returned and frowned 
briefly at the trailing vestalion which 
lay crushed beneath the men’s feet, 
then he smiled. “Gentlemen, shall we 
leave? I can’t be too long or there’ll be 
no stopping the creepers.” 

The Coordinator glanced at his men, 
shrugged very slightly and led the way 
out. of the garden. 


And when the last had gone, a gentle 
questioning susurrus ran through the 
million growing things. . . 

UAH,” S.YID the Supervisor, wav- 
ing Johnmartin to a chair, 
“very glad to see you. After that mix- 
up with the mails, we were afraid that 
you’d become impatient — tried to 
‘jump the gun’, as it were. An awful 
business: happened last Time — though, 
of course, the information is not wide- 
ly known. Chap shredded himself in a 
machine. The very devil to piece to- 
gether, as you can imagine, since he’d 
arranged for a fan to blow him all 
over. However, we soon had him as 
good as new and in top shape. But 
there’s nothing of this sort here, eh? 
Everything in order, I take it, all 
ready?” 

Johnmartin shook his head. He stat- 
ed his request. 

“Preposterous!” said the Supervisor. 
“Unheard of! Entirely without prece- 
dent! Perhaps you are mad?” 

“No,” said Johnmartin. 

“No? Then you are joking? A mis- 
take, yes, it must be a mistake.” The 
Supervisor riffled swiftly through the 
pages of a fat brochure. “You are 
Johnmartin, XIX, Level IV, City?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And you are in Golden Time?” 

“Yes.” 

“Plus four months, twenty-two 
days?” 

“I suppose so; I think your records 
are correct.” 

“Then I don’t understand.” 

“It’s very simple,” said Johnmar- 
tin, though he began to feel uneasy, 
somehow, and tired. “You see, sir, I 
should prefer not to die.” 

“But that’s — ridiculous!” 

“I hadn’t thought of it quite that 
way, sir.” 

The Supervisor snapped his finger- 
joints and fumbled in a box for a cigar. 
He lit the cigar. “Well, it is. Everyone 
wants to die.” 

“I don’t.” 
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‘‘You surely cannot mean that. An 
extension — you wish an extension of 
a day or two? No? Good heavens, you 
want to go on living — forever?” 

“Yes.” 

“I must think about this.” The Su- 
pervi.'^or slumped in his chair and 
pulled at his joints; he read the bro- 
chure carefully. “It’s really the most 
extraordinary thing I ever heard,” he 
mumbled. 

Johnmartin became confused. He 
looked down at his hands and saw the 
way the sun fell upon them, turning 
the soft hairs to white over the rough 
grey gristle of flesh, shadowing the 
myriad wrinkles and embossing the 
dark blue veins; then he looked at the 
Supervisor, and hid his hands beneath 
his tunic. He wished to be back in his 
garden. But the wish was faint and 
was being rapidly replaced by mem- 
ories long forgotten. Memories of wars 
and cities, jobs, philosophies. Reasons. 
He hadn’t bothered with reasons for 
years: he had been content. Now he 
was being reminded, and it all seemed 
wearisome. 

“Explain yourself,” said the Super- 
visor abruptly. 

“That isn’t so easy,” said Johnmar- 
tin; “I hadn’t thought explanations 
would be necessary.” 

“You hadn’t thought — See here, did 
you think that you could become the 
first immortal man in the history of 
the world, simply by walking into my 
office and requesting it?” 

“Not exactly that, sir. I just didn’t 
think there would be any objection. Is 
there an objection?” 

“We will come to that presently. 
First, it would be of immense interest 
to me to hear the motives behind what 
you ask. It is the first time anybody 
has seriously asked it, you must 
know.” 

Johnmartin thought hard, trying to 
identify in order to convey. He opened 
his mouth several times. 

“Come, cornel Look at your record, 
man! It isn’t, after all, as if you’ve 


not lived a full life. Exemplary action 
in seven major wars; creditable Serv- 
ice in State functions for fifty years; a 
fine Level; hundreds of descendents — 
none mutants . . . Why, it was you who 
averted, by dint of extreme patriotism, 
the uprising on Mars in ’76!” The Su- 
pervisor rose from his chair and pro- 
ceeded to pace the floor with his 
hands behind him. Incredulity retard- 
ed his speech. “Been everywhere, seen 
everything — life has been routine and 
colorless for you since the beginning of 
the fourth cell decomposition. What 
reason, then, could you have for wish- 
ing to continue a humdrum existence — 
an existence without benefit to you 
and of detriment to the System?” 

Furiously and determinedly, John- 
martin tried to clear his head of the 
placid acceptance that had filled him 
for so long. He tried to locate words 
which could express w^hat he so strong- 
ly felt. 

“The sun rising every morning,” he 
began, “does it thrill you?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

No, no. It couldn’t be done that 
way. Why hadn’t he thought of these 
things before? Why had he permitted 
himself isolation to such luxurious ex- 
tent? But, of course, there had been 
so much to do, so very much. 

“Are you not exhausted? Do you 
not yearn for the peace, the rest of 
oblivion? In short, what does life of- 
fer you?” 

'T^HE MEMORIES sv/irled over him 
now, and the quiescence dispelled 
somewhat. He had had reasons clearly 
defined once, he recalled: there was 
the day he’d made the decision. But 
there had been no need to tell anyone 
of it then, so he had allowed it to be- 
come lost in its fulfillment. 

The Supervisor said, “Wait a mo- 
ment,” and pressed a switch on his 
desk. A metallic voice answered: 
“Your honor.” 

“Find Mr. Guvney,” said the Super- 
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visor, “and send him to my office im- 
mediately;” then: “I must be sure.” 

Presently a man in a white uniform 
entered the office, saluted and pulled 
a small machine on w'heels over to 
Johnmartin’s chair. 

“Examine him. Let’s get to the bot- 
tom of this.” 

Johnmartin submitted to the coils 
and handles and sparks. 

“He is ready; the cells are in Four 
Stage and all but gone, sir.” 

“.'\nd be is not mad?” 

“Why, no, sir.” 

“\’ery good. You may leave, Doc- 
tor.” 

The man left with his machine. 

“Well?” asked the Supervisor, puff- 
ing his cigar. 

“It’s like this,” said Johnmartin, for 
the reasons were seeping back in again. 
“If death is wdiat any of the religions 
say it is, then I don’t want it, because 
all the heavens sound dull and the 
hells worse. And if death is nothing- 
ness, I want it no more, because there 
is neither rest nor peace in nothing- 
ne;-s. Oh, there was a time — long ago — 
when I wanted death, but I discov- 
ered the reason for that: it was be- 
cause it seemed natural. But it isn’t 
natural.” 

Fe was approaching it: this was 
part, anyway. 

“I fought the wars, as you say, and 
marr’ed and had the allotted number 
of children — and when my wife had 
her Time, I was sad, but she wasn’t. 
And I’ve loved, too, and served — all 
the things you say. For ad the Time 
Stages. Then, I discovered some- 
thin.".” 

“Yes?” 

“I discovered Johnmartin, XIX. 
Try to understand — ” 

“Get on with it!” 

“The Tapes gave us a picture, which 
I believed, of two Goliaths: Science 
and Nature: and the picture shows a 
mighty struggle between the twm. And 
since it seemed natural, I accepted the 
triumph of Science and rejoiced. But 


then, after an assignment on Mercury, 
I came upon the relics left to me by 
my mother, Mary III. The relics 
were books, held in rot by plastic, but 
the pages were clear; and soon I 
learned to read — ” 

“What, books!” said the Supervisor, 
frowning. “I didn’t know any exist- 
ed. . . But you say you read these?” 

“Yes. I was clever, then; don’t ask 
how I managed this. Perhaps in my 
Transformation something was done 
to my brain. At any rate, I found an- 
other story of the two Goliaths: one 
I’d suspected but had never been able 
to pluck out. The story show'ed them 
not warring; instead, they walked to- 
gether. I wonder what happened. . .” 

“I fail to see — ” 

“And in the other times, do you 
know what destroyed men?” 

The Supervisor pulled at his tunic 
impatiently. 

“This: when the wisest of them dis- 
covered what I had, they were faced 
with death. So their tragedy was not 
mine, do you sec? I was then only in 
Stage Two: I had life. There was a 
line in one of the books and it is my 
answer, sir. The line is, ‘There is an 
eternity of wonder in a single rose 
petal’. From that time, I’ve been doing 
just that.” 

“Doing just what?” The Supervisor 
lost control of his voice. 

“Why, studying rose petals!” said 
Johnmartin. “A whole garden for a 
Stage of years; and, do you know. I’m 
only beginning to understand the sim- 
plest plants. How marvellously long 
before I understand Johnmartin, 
XIX!” 

“You mustn’t talk like that! Have 
you spoken of these things to anyone 
else?” The larger, handsome man ap- 
plied a handkerchief to his forehead. 

“I thought of it. Never have, how- 
ever. Somehow, I imagine, I felt that 
sooner or later everyone would find 
out for himself. Better that way.” 

After a long pause, the Supervisor 
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said; “My dear fellow, I wonder if 
you’ve any idea of what you’re say- 
ing.” 

J OHNMARTIN was annoyed. He 
couldn’t undersland the fu.ss and 
he wanted to get up and run back to 
his garden. But he was also tired, and 
he realized that in his happiness be had 
forgotten utterly about his body. With 
a shudder came the thought that, if 
the men had not come when they did 
to remind him, he might have... A 
sharp sensation he recognized as pain 
pierced his chest; for a moment he 
tasted the sen.sation, for it was new, 
then he decided that he didn’t like it. 
He became conscious of his hands, 
v/rinkled and transparent as his whole 
body. .A.nd his face! AVhat did it look 
like? 

The Supervisor was talking and pa- 
rading nervously about the room, 
wringing his hands. “Consider only 
this one point,” he was saying. “If it 
were possible, and we were at all in- 
clined, to grant your request, and you 
were to speak to others and convince 
them — why, soon everybody might 
want to become immortal!” 

Johnmartin smiled. “Well, wa.sn’t 
that the original idea?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Wasn’t that why science was urged 
and pleaded with and pushed to per- 
fect more and more ways of defeating 
man’s cripplers and killers — first can- 
cer, then heart-disease, then all the 
other ills? Wasn’t the idea to immor- 
talize the species? Why else was a 
method perfected whereby naturally- 
deteriorated body-cells could be re- 
placed?” 

“No! I’m sure that couldn’t have 
been it. The idea is nonsense. Why, 
overnight the earth would be glutted; 
soon all the other planets it’s possible 
to reach. We’d have to slop niultiply- 
ing!” 

“Yes, that’s true,” said Johnmartin, 
not wistfully. “We’d have to sit down 


and study ourselves, and know our- 
selves, and start to receive life. Is 
there something wrong with that?” 

“Standstill. Dead stop. No progress; 
nothing to build for — ” 

“ — but ourselves.” 

“Selfish. Unspiritual.” 

Johnmartin walked to the window 
and looked out over the aseptic steel 
city. Placing an arm across bis .shoul- 
der, the Supervisor spoke in a voice 
suddenly almost kindly. 

“I think you are acting on a whim. 
Too much time alone, tb.o.se foolish 
book-relics. . . You needn’t be remind- 
ed of these facts, but in our .sy.siem a 
death occurs but once every fifty years, 
on the average: the Time Stages were 
so arranged, as the Tapes tell us, by 
wiser men than we. Are we to disavow 
the divine, immutable law; Life- 
Death? And in doing so, eliminate the 
World Festival? Not to mention the 
IHilitary Delegation’s ceremonies — one 
of the greatest assets to peace.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Johnmartin. 

“Think! Think of the tourist trade 
that would be lost, lost! The shop- 
keepers would set up an unbearable 
howl. And I tremble to think of the 
reaction of the Universal Council of 
Churches, when they learn they must 
put off their World Wake for another 
half-century. The whole .structure of 
the system would, in fact, be seriously 
impaired.” 

Johnmartin was silent. He thought 
of his garden and of his friends in the 
garden, his needy little friends who 
were even now withering, some of 
them, and falling. . . 

The Supervisor went on more quick- 
l\p after consulting his wrist time- 
piece. “I'o di.sappoint these millions 
would be immoral and shameful; it 
would put an end to Unity. So look at 
it this way. In submitting gracefully, 
you serve all mankind!” 

He doesn’t understand, Johnmartin 
thought, he doesn’t understand at alt. 
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He doesn’t see all his reasons melting 
before one small blade of grass. He 
doesn’t understand, and I cannot 
make him do so. 

“At 17:00 tomorrow the Festival 
begins. Delegates from all twelve 
planets plus adjoining satellites will 
be the first to greet you, personally. 
There will follow entertainment such 
as you’ve never dreamed of, such as a 
man enjoys only once in his lifetime! 
Wined, dined, showered with the 
plaudits and bon voyages of a happily 
envious world, until your heart is fit 
to burst with pride. Then, everyone 
gathers at the Square and there are ap- 
propriate, though short speeches from 
the 4H Clubs, the Church Council, 
etc., etc., while you recline in state 
amidst rare furs and silks. The Mo- 
ment of Silent Prayer as you are ad- 
ministered a tasty liquid, to speed up 
cell decomposition; you slip quietly 
into a subtle languor of heavenly fore- 
casts, the world cheers ‘Farewell, 
Johnmartin!’ and you are subsequently 
di.smembered. Now then, old man, how 
does that sound?” 

“Terrible,” said Johnmartin, a tear 
in his eye. 

“Ooohhh!” The Supervisor pressed 
numerous buttons on his desk. Two 
metal robots with metal tentacles 
rolled into the room, their sound-bo.xes 
crackling. 

“Do not let this man out of your 
sight. He is to talk with no one other 
than myself. Escort him to his Level, 
give him ten minutes in his — gar- 
den! — and bring him back here.” The 
Supervisor’s eyes narrowed. He spoke 
to Johnmartin. “I regret that this has 
been necessary; but you have forced 
me to it. Your relatives have all been 
notified: they will be present in the 
Square tomorrow. They are proud and 
Johnmartin; do not disappoint 
them as you have disappointed me.” 

The robots whisked Johnmartin out 
of the room and down the long grey 
hall. 


vI^ITHIN the gla.ss cage which flew 
beneath the city, he tried to 
think of what had happened. But in- 
stead he thought of a man named 
Alexander, who had lived when the 
dust was mountains. Great Alexander, 
w'hose rage at Death for taking his 
friend Hephaestion was so profound 
that it caused him to enter a thousand 
homes and sacrifice a thou-sand lives. 
And there was the thin bearded man 
of dead years ago, whose assassination 
had filled the earth with mourning for 
countless generations. . . 

He wanted to fight, to run away 
and wander alone through green fields 
and mountains and return to days of 
shrines and cemeteries, when death 
was despised. But he knew he could 
not. For where were the fields and 
mountains, now? You could not fight 
a world. 

A voice. “Have we changed our 
mind?” There was genuine concern in 
the voice. 

Johnmartin glanced at the sound- 
box of one of the robots. “No.” 

“I advise you to think, oh, very 
hard. It will be so much more plea.sant 
if you see things our w'ay.” 

■A rebellious oath tore to Johnmar- 
tin’s throat; then, calmly but imme- 
diately, and fully formed, it became a 
thought, which made him smile and 
.say: “I will try,” and after a pause: 
“Do you suppose one small favor 
mi,<Tht bo granted me?” 

The voice tingled. “Of course.” 

“May I have the ten minutes... 
alone? There is but one exit to my 
garden, and perhaps with the time to 
myself, to consider in a new light what 
you have said — ” 

“I will issue the instructions.” The 
bulbs on the robots glowed briefly. 
“Your request will be carried out.” 

“Thank you.” 

You could not fight a world, ..but 
you might cheat it — with tricks it no 
longer remembered . . . 

The cage stopped, then entered a 
different tube; soon they were at the 
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Level, The robots opened the door and 
wheeled through rooms, finally they 
came to the garden entrance. Ten- 
tacles disengaged hissingly. 

Johnmartin hurriedly closed the 
door. His breath was coming with dif- 
ficulty now and the sensation of ex- 
citement pulsed through his body. For 
a moment he stood looking at the flow- 
ers and listening to his heart. 

“My friends,” he said, “is this the 
way you greet me?” He crooked his 
finger and lifted a yellow rose. “But 
no, no! You mustn’t all be so sad!” 

The flowers answered in many ways. 

The violet ombala pods huddled to- 
gether; the Martian sandweed 
drooped; the Mandragoras sighed with 
nearly human voices; the crystal-sage, 
the tulips, all exfloreating sadness in 
soft ways ... 

Sunlight came upon Johnmartin and 
he smiled. Then he began to walk, 
from plant to plant, to all the plants 
in the garden, gathering a pinch of 
golden pollen from one, from another 
a bit of leaf or a small seed; but from 
each, something. IMostly seeds he gath- 
ered, and when his hands were full, he 
walked to a table and leaned there, 
pulling air into bis lungs. 

The flowers had quieted and the 
garden was still, almost, it seemed, ex- 
pectant, waiting. 

Johnmartin stood looking about, 
drinking into his mind the many grow- 
ing reasons he’d been unable to ex- 


press. Then he pushed the small scraps 
into a mound and put them into his 
mouth and sw^allowed them. And soon 
they were all gone. 

The robots came into the garden. 

“Goodbye,” Johnmartin said, but 
he smiled. 

UT AM DELIGHTED,” the Super- 
visor was saying, “delighted.” 
He was dressed entirely in black. 
From time to time he removed tears 
from his eyes with a handkerchief, 
which was also black. “Yes, yes, yes. It 
would have been so distasteful other- 
wise — we’d have had to cut out your 
tongue and all sorts of ugly things like 
that, together with appropriate ex- 
cuses. I should never have forgotten 
it. As it is, why, the whole thing has 
gone beautifully. Most successful, or- 
derly Death in my experience, I’d say! 
Tell me, what changed your mind?” 

Johnmartin looked away. The crowd 
was deafening and the big three-dimen- 
sional screen hurt his eyes. “I couldn’t 
shirk my duty to humanity.” 

“Well .spoken!” The Supervisor 
beamed. “Ah — it couldn’t have been 
the dancing girls and the parties, eh?” 
He digged slyly at Johnmartin’s ribs. 

A siren suddenly began to whine and 
the crowd fell si'ent: there was only 
the sound of the cameras, and of 
shuffling feet. 

The Supervisor’s voice boom-’d into 
a microphone. “Dear Friends, we are 
gathered here todav in great sadness. 
Oh, dark the skies with niourning and 
bleak the. . . ” 

The voice droned on and on and 
soon sobbing was heard; then uncon- 
trolled lachrymose cries, blowings 
of noses and grief-stricken coughs. A 
hidden organ plaved a melody in the 
minor key, and robots rolled noiseless- 
ly down aisles, distributing tissues. 

Tn the elevated, transp.srent coffin, 
Johnmartin fidgeted and wished it 
were all over. He could not feel tired, 
for they had done strange restorative 
things to his body: he could only feel 
impatient, and a little ashamed. 
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“ in a better world, where we 
shall all, one day, come face-to-face 
with ...” The voice went on. 

And then, after endless minutes, 
abruptly the Services concluded. A 
solemn procession of men moved up 
to the platform, filing slowly past the 
coffin; occasionally someone would 
run fingers across Johnmartin’s face: 
the Taram priest from Venus left an 
oily glob on his forehead. Johnmartin 
tossed restlessly. 

The Supervisor approached, hands 
folded tightly together. His counte- 
nance reflected humility in the face of 
the unknown, unsubdued though tem- 
pered by stoic, resolute recognition of 
his unhappy duty. He- asked, sonorous- 
ly: “In conclusion, if there is anything, 
any small service we can perform, you 
have but to ask.” 

“There is something.” 

“Only name itl” 

“I would be very grateful if... af- 
terwards . . . you would take the — re- 
mains — to my garden.” 

The Supervisor frowned, then 
shrugged. “It is done.” 

“And one other thing. Could you 
manage to keep my plants, all of them, 
in perpetual care? Water them and 
feed them, but otherwise leave them 
in neace? Could you do that for me?” 

The Supervisor turned to the multi- 
tude and spoke into the microphone. 
“By all let this be heard! That John- 
martin, XIX, deceased, .shall be taken 
to his. . .garden. . ..subsequent to the 
dismembering; and that the garden 
shall forever from this day be kept as 
he himself kept it!” 

A great cheer. 

Johnmartin relaxed. “Thank 
you ...” 

“Very well!” The Supervisor took 
Johnmartin’s hand and shook it vigor- 
ously. “And now, farewell!” 

A BEAUTIFUL woman came onto 
the platform with a silver tray, 
upon which rested a single flask of 
finest translucent alloy. Within, the 


liquid was amber and shone in the ar- 
tificial suns. 

The crowd was now mute and'immo- 
bile. The organ music had stopped. 

The woman moved toward the cas- 
ket respectfully; once she smiled, and 
then handed the flask to Johnmartin. 
“Farewell! Farewell!” 

Holding the sweet liquid in his 
mouth, he looked over the eager, silent 
people, the tired, bored, satiated peo- 
ple, whose eyes glistened with curiosi- 
ty and envy and anticipation. 

He swallowed. 

His brain began quickly to swirl, 
but pleasantly, and the scene before 
him dissolved into a colored wash. In- 
choate, unwilled images took vague 
form and he yielded to their develop- 
ment. 

Until there was only the kaleido- 
scopic progression, of the images. 

Sad faces he saw, and heard sighs of 
monotony in a gleaming cold world. 
Rusted metal-men and tarnished grey 
machines, standing skeletally on open 
empty plains . . . 

Beautiful people, all yawning, plum- 
meting through a Space of stars and 
blackness . . . 

And, sharper, clearer than the rest, 
the final image. Johnmartin clung to 
it, smiling, a long time before the final 
darkness came. 

It was a garden he saw, his garden, 
alive with plants from every corner of 
the Earth and from every planet in the 
world. It was warm and familiar. But 
there was something which was not 
familiar. 

In the garden, where the sun could 
get to it, standing young and small 
among the others, was a flower. And 
though still moist with the earth from 
which it had sprung, the flower stood 
proudly and stretched out peculiar lit- 
tle buds and tendrils and drank the 
sunlight. And there was something in 
it of every other blossom. 

Johnmartin welcomed the darkness. 

★ 
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SCIENCE FICTION SPOTLIGHT fanzine of t,.. <.aily ’40’s, Spoceways, and 

whose first tliiee ttnties appeared in 1953 

N ^;IFS and VIEWS: The fan who was issues of Future Science Fiction, will next 
responsible for the attendance of Jap- appear in prozine Spacetvay. 
anese fan, Tetsu Yano, at the 11th World Womans Day (August, 1953) featured 

S-F Convention added appreciably to his article by Jack Cluett titled, “Will Your 
perpetual international-goodwill drive by Child Visit the Moon?” It was primarily a 

taking London's H. J. Campbell on a tour capsule history of science fiction. ...Frank 

of the USA. Campbell, who is editor of Colby’s column in a recent issue of the 

Authentic Science Fiction, accompanied Mr. Charlotte Observer was based on Philip K. 

and Mrs. Forrest J. Ackerman and Tetsu Dick s whirnsical short-short, “The Eyes 

Yano on their return-trip fi-oni Philadel- Have It,” which was published in #1 Sci- 

phia’s big convention. This international ence Fiction Stories. ...Some editors are 

fantasy quartette visited such s-f personali- *^0*^ enterprising when it comes to 

ties as David H. Keller, Leslie F. Stone, creating pseudonyms. The July ’.53 Planet 

Amelia Reynolds Long, and Robert Donald Stones features “Dickson Gordon”, and #1 
Locke before arriving in Los Angeles. Cortex contains a short by “Derfla Lep- 

Campbcll, although only able to stay in Poc.” On second thought. Editor Whitehorn 

Los Angeles several days, managed to see displayed a little imagination: he could 

"Cinerama”, the Planetarium, and a pre- have used “Coppel Alfred.” 

view of “Donovan’s Brain.” He also at- Among the new s-f stars of 1052-63 were 
tended a meeting of the Los Angeles Sci- Richard Matheson, Philip E. Dick, Robert 

ence Fantasy Society, met most of the local Sheckley, and Alan E. Nourse. Prediction : 

6-f authors, and W'as the subject of a news- Michael Shaara will be one of the stars of 

paper interview. Campbell, incidentally, at 1954. His 11/53 Galaxy novelette, “The 

the 11th World Science Fiction Convention, Book,” is a gem. ...Thelma Hamm's 

presented a nice speech on behalf of Lon- “Weapon” will he leprinted in a forthcom- 

don’s desire for a World Convention. .41- ing Writei's Digest as an e.xample of a 

though London failed to get the nod for model short story. Some might be interested 

1954, we feel that such a convention is not to know that the, Septembei, '53 is.sue of 

too far off. TP; iter’s Digest was a special science flc- 

In a hotly-contested campaign. Jack Me- tion issue with ai ticlcs by Sam i\line.s and 

Knight edged Harold Lynch in a special L. Sprague de Camp, plus a listing of 

Philadelphia Science Fiction Society elec- thirty markets. Editors wer' a.sked to list 

lion. McKnight was elected to fill out the recentiy-appoai'ing storie.s which they con- 

term Bob Madle, vvbo resigjied when he sidered particularly representative of v.-h.at 

moved to Charlotte, North Carolina. . ..Ac- they iiked to see. Charles Dye was the only 

tive fan Marion Zimmer Bradley (whose, author to have stories mentioned in more 

first two storie.s appeared in #2 Vortex) than one editor’s listing. Jack O'Sullivan of 
has sold an 18,000 word novelette to Fail- Planet Stories led off his list with 

iasy and Science Fiction. And old-time fan Charley’s “Man Who Staked the Ste.rs”, 

Harry Warner Jr., who edited the excellent and Bob Lowndes included “The Aero- 
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pause” in a longer list. ...Charles Beau- 
mont’s short story, "The Crooked Man”, 
which was too hot to handle by the science 
fiction magazines, will be printed in the 
March 1954 Esquire. ... It is reported that 
five anthologists are after "World Well 
Lost”, Theodore Sturgeon’s novelet that ap- 
peared in #1 Universe. 

Science fiction magazines, at one time a 
USA monopoly, are now being published in 
such countries as England, Australia, and 
Holland. The next one will emanate from 
Sweden with the title. Astonishing Stories. 
Forrest J. Ackerman, who is assisting the 
editor with the initial issues, informs us 
that "Sian” has been selected as the publi- 
cation’s first serial. ... A recent Philadel- 
phia Inquirer editorial points out that, at 
the present time, it would cost $300 per 
hour to hire an electronic brain, but that 
man "better keep on his toes if he hopes to 
stay ahead in the struggle of man vs, 
machine.” 

The Scientifitms : The big news this time 
is that Ray Bradbury’s "The Martian 
Chronicles” will be seen on the screen in 
the near future. Bradbury, under contract 
to John Huston, is now adapting the 
"Chronicles” for filming. ...We wonder if 
the sudden lack of interest in 3-D films will 
alter the plans of Warner Brothers who 
are about to release “The Phantom Ape” 
replete with viewers. This is a technicolor 
adaptation of Poe’s "Murders in the Rue 
Morgue”. ...Another projected 3-D fan- 
tasy is Universal’s “Black Lagoon”, which 
tells of a scientific expedition to the Ama- 
zon region which uncovers a new species of 
human life. Frank Lovejoy will star. ...It 
is possible that Buck Rogers will be seen 
via the television. Mel Hunter has been ap- 
proached as possible Technical Director. 
...David H. Keller’s "The Psychophonic 
Nurse” (originally published in the Novem- 
ber, 1928 Amazing Stories) has been pur- 
chased for TV filming. Also to appear on 
TV is “The Strip Teaser and the Space 
Warp,” scripted by Joe Slotkin. 

From the World of Books : L. Sprague de 
Camp, whose "Science Fiction Handbook” 
is enthusiastically recommended, is now at 
work on a voluminous “History of Science 
in A nerica”. . . ."The Immortal Storm,” by 
Sam Moskowitz, which is a 150,000 word 
history of science fiction fandom, is now 
a/ailable from the Atlanta Science Fiction 
Organization Press, 713 Coventry Road, 
Decatur, Georgia. It contains numerous 
photos, and Frank R. Paul has done the 
dust-wrapper. Price is $5. . . . Ballantine 

will publish Curt Siodmak’s “Riders to the 
Sta- 3 .” This is a reversal of the usual 
procedure, inasmuch as Siodmak first 
wrote this one for the films. 

A very remunerative field for 8-f _ writ- 
er! today is juvenile writing, and, it ap- 
pears, everybody wants to be renumerated. 
Among those now in the process of writing 
juveniles are Gordon Dewey, Robert Don- 


ald Locke, Charles Beaumont, and H. J. 
Campbell. Incidentally, many of these so- 
called "juveniles” are fine aduP entertain- 
ment. 

35c bargain-buys have beer published 
with extreme rapidity lately Ballantine 
Books, which organization has assumed 
leadership in the field of s-f pocketbooks, 
has published an original novel by Arthur 
C. Clarke, "Childhood’s End;” Ray Brad- 
bury’s “Fahrenheit 461” (an expanded ver- 
sion of “The Fireman”) ; and “More thah 
Human,” by Ted Sturgeon, an expansion of 
his "Baby is Three.” Ace Double Novels 
(edited by Donald A. Wollheim) have pub- 
lished a two-in-one volume by A. E. Van 
Vogt (“Universe Maker”, a revised and 
enlarged version of “The Shadow Men”, 
and "The World of Null-A”). Signet has 
just released Heinlein’s antholog^y, "To- 
morrow, the Stars,” a fine collection. And 
for only a quarter you can pick up a copy 
of C. ”1. Kornbluth’s “Takeoff,” published 
by Pennant Books. 

The best buy of the month, however, is 
the Maco Book, “The Complete Book of 
Outer Space.” 'This slick job contains re- 
print material by Willy Ley, Wernher Von 
Braun, Heinz Haber, Hugo Gernsback, and 
Donald H. Menzel. It is replete with illus- 
trations by Paul, Emsh, Schomburg, and 
others — ^rvell worth the 76c asked. (A $2.00 
edition has been released by Gnome Press.) 

THE FAN PRESS 

E very now and then something of ex- 
treme importance and interest ema- 
nates from the fan world. Donald Day’s 
"Index to the Science Fiction Magazines” 
and Sam Moskowitz’s "The Immortal 
Storm” are good examples. The latest in 
this category is “Space Travel — When and 
How?”, a booklet containing the opinions 
of “05 leading men of science and science 
fiction on space-flight’s possible future.” 

The opinions of this group, which in- 
cludes such men as scientists Von Braun, 
Whipple, Haber, Ley, Levitt, Richardson, 
and scientifictionists Campbell, Gold, 
Boucher, Lowndes, Bradbury, and Mines, 
are varied indeed. Some of these experts 
are quite optimistic and predict unmanned 
space flight within the next year or two. 
(Farnsworth, Sturgeon, Farley, Lowndes, 
Brackett, and Van Vogt.) Others are more 
pessimistic and say that unmanned space 
flight will not occur until the brink of 
2000, or thereabouts. (Gibson, Searles, 
Africano.) One cynic said, “Never!” Dr, 
Keller 1 How could you? 

In most cases, the board of experts have 
manned space ships following unmanned 
flights by just a few years. This intriguing 
pamphlet is published by Gerry de la Ree, 
277 Howland Avenue, River Edge, New 
Jersey. GJerry informs us that he still has 
a few copies left at $1 each 
A recent arrival at our mailbox for the 
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first time is Psychotic (10c a copy from 
Richard E. Geis, 2631 N. Mississippi, Port- 
land 12, Oregon). This one contains forty 
large, well-dittoed pages and a good as- 
sortment of material. We enjoyed “The 
Forgotten Man of Fantasy,” a hoaxy sort 
of an article, by Francis Bordna, and the 
news and gossip columns by Shelby Vick, 
Bob Stewart, and Larry Balint. There are 
also several pieces of fan fiction. 

A strange little publication is Xenem 
(1.5c from Wm. D. Knapheide, 992 Oak 
Street, #C, San Francisco 17, California). 
Mimeographed, one-quarter the size of a 
sheet of typing paper, Xenem is strictly 
bibliographical. Editor Knapheide delves 
into the past and lists references to ancient 
fanzines and organizations. Also included 
are short bibliographical articles. This one 
is recommended only to people attempting 
to obtain information apropos fandom’s 
past, and to collectors of fan publications. 

A "semi-pro” in every sense of the word 
is Fantastic Worlds (30c a copy from Sam 
Sackett, 1449 Brockton Avenue, Los An- 
geles 25, California). Editor Sackett, a col- 
lege English teacher, manages to combine 
excellent off-trail fiction with well-written 
s-f articles. The current issue features 
David H. Keller’s “The Question,” a typical 
Kelleryarn, never before published in 
America. "The Mad Man from Machineir 
Row,” by David R. Bunch, is a pathetic 
story of a man who wishes to destroy tech- 
nological civilization — with an axel There 
is another fine short story by William L. 
Bade, and articles by Mr. Science Fiction 
and Allice Bullock. As usual, this one is 
enthusiastically recommended. 

How would you like to buy a 60-page 
fanzine for a nickel? Well, the current 
anniversary issue of Mote has just that 
many pages and costs but 5c! (Robert 
Peatrowsky, Box 634, Norfolk, Nebraska, is 
editor.) Mote is attractively dittoed in 
several colors and would be a good buy at 
twice the price. Vernon L. McCain writes 
an excellent article about the “Multi-Pros,” 
that group of scientifictionists who are 
editors, authors, writers, and artists — all 
rolled up in one. Rich Lupoff, Rich Berger- 
on, and Dick Clarkson are represented with 
interesting and informative chatter col- 
umns, and there are other worth-reading 
items. 

STF Trends (25c from Lynn Hickman, 
P.O. Box 184, Napoleon, Ohio) boasts of 
a cover by Jack Coggins and a reprint of 
an article from Nation’s Business, "Out of 
this World,” by Stanley Frank. The article, 
written for mass-consumption, deals pri- 
marily with the predictions of s-f, and 
quotes John W. Campbell profusely. Rich 
Elsberry has his usual interesting column, 
"The Voice of Fandom.” This time Els- 
beriy raises the roof about an alleged "pro 
underground” which nefariously plana to 
move conventions wherever it wishes. We 
have said it before, and we’ll say. it again: 


this so-called diffeientiation between those 
who have sold to professional magazines 
and those who haven’t no longer exists. 
Many of the old-time fen are now editors 
and writers, and many of the new fen are 
now selling to the prozines. And there is no 
such thing as a “pro underground.” 

TWENTY YEARS AGO IN 
SCIENCE FICTION 

W E HAVE indicated now, after a dis- 
astrous 1933, the early issues of 1934 
displayed that science fiction was rapidly 
climbing out of the depths to which it had 
plunged. F. Orlin Tremaine’s "thought- 
variant” policy in Astounding and Charles 
D. Hornig’s "New Plot” requisite for Won- 
der were getting results. Unfortunatdy, 
Amazing came up with nothing new or 
startling, and continued to plod along in its 
usual conservative manner. 

The March, 1934 Astounding Stories 
“astounded” evei-yone by increasing from 
144 to 160 pulp-size pages. Along with the 
increase, came Tremaine’s monthly pep-talk 
in which he pointed out the many improve- 
ments in his magazine and closed with a 
plea for each reader to obtain another one. 
Howard V. Brown painted the cover, in- 
spired by a scene from John Russell Fearn’s 
"thought-variant,” novelet, "The Man Who 
Stopped the Dust.” Feam told of an inven- 
tion which was meant to eliminate fog and 
dust, but which also eliminated the blue of 
the sky itself. However, man wins out in 
the end. As a matter of fact, the following 
quote displays that man did win: "‘Yes — 
we win!’ Sam said again, in a voice of 
triumph.” Unfortunately, poor Sam was 
killed in the very last paragraph of the 
story when his machine was blown to frag- 
ments. This didn’t appeal to us as much of 
a “thought-variant”, or a story. 

Jack Williamson appeared with another 
“thought-variant” novelet, — “Born of the 
Sun,” which depicted the nine planets as 
eggs of the mother-star — and what hap- 
pened when they hatched! Williamson’s ex- 
planation follows: 

‘‘The planets were the seed of the sun. 
Strange life developed in them, through 
the ages, under solar radiation. The 
sun will die, now; its work is done. 
And the new creatures hove gone forth, 
to feed themselves upon the star dust, 
to absorb diffuse radiation and the cos- 
mic rays, to consume, perhaps, frag- 
ments of old suns, until they themselves 
are suns, spawning planets, and the 
cycle of their life is complete.” 

Fortunately, for mankind, a ship is con- 
structed, and — “ ‘We’ve won,’ he whispered 
again to himself.” 

A fascinating short story was “The Time 
Imposter,” by Nat Schachner. This dc- 
\Turn To Page 63] 



Th« great Sitting Bull had said, “The day will come when 
the white man will do to himself what he has done to the 
IndiaQ.” And now, the Sioux found that doom had come 
indeed; all around the white man’s civilization tottered, and 
his people died — while the Sioux survived. A new day 
dawned for Johnny Running Elk and his people, a day 
greeted joyously by the aged Many Coups and other oldtime 
warriors who remembered the past. But what if all the white 
men had not died? 



DAY 

CAME 


by Frederick J. Gosche 

(illustrated by Ed Emsch) 


RAY-HAIRED Chief Big 
Thunder called for his best 
scouts. “Take the jeep,” he 
said in English. “Radio us any news 
you think important. Maybe you will 
find someone still alive.” 

The two scouts, Johnny Running 
Elk and Bill Spotted Hoise, did not 
look impressive in their levis, blue 
shirts, and thick-soled work shoes. 
Each had only a repeating rifle and 
100 rounds of ammunition — good for 
skirmishes with small patrols, perhaps, 
but hardly effective against atom- 
bombs, airplanes, and long-range ar- 
tillery. Nevertheless, Chief Big Thun- 
der remembered that these tw^o men 
were ex-G.I.’s from Korea, well-versed 
in scouting and guerrilla-fighting. Fur- 
ther, there was the native skill of 
Johnny, w'ho could track a rabbit over 
miles of concrete pavement, if need 
be. 

The chief looked long Johnny, 
who was giini-faccd, avi'are of the seri- 
ousness of this mission. As usual, Bill 
let Johnny do the talking; this was 
the way they had operated in Korea 
some years ago, as privates in the 
L’.N. infantry. 


“How long shall we stay out?” 
Johnny asked, and acfded a moment 
later in Lakotan, “Itan-chan. Chief.” 

The chief also lapsed into the La- 
kota tongue — the language of the 
Sioux. “Make this first scouting trip 
short. Be back by sunset. Like a stone 
dropped in a pool, creating ever- 
widening waves, we will scout out the 
country daily in increasing circles.” 
The chief’s long lean hands moved 
gracefully as he illustrated his words 
by sign language. 

The scouts nodded. They and the 
younger Indians had been impatient to 
get news of the outside world, but 
the older men — the chief and his coun- 
cil — had debated for some time before 
they agreed to send a scouting expe- 
dition to the outside. For one thing, 
the silence since that H-bomb attack 
on the east coast had beer ominous; 
the radios and T\’ sets had gone si- 
lent, blank. Since the outbreak of 
World War III, two months ago, all 
the white men on the rcservaiion — 
the traders, the gas-station attendants, 
the cowboys, the ranchers — all had 
died, very quietly and without pain. 
As the days went by, the suspense 
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had been like a hot, heavy wind on 
these late summer afternoons. Even 
Mike Crane’s Wing, the tribe’s ham 
operator, had been unable to raise any 
response on his short-wave set. 

So the younger Sioux — those closest 
to the white man’s ways — had become 
anxious. Had the United States been 
wiped out? Or had the radio and TV 
antennas, only, been knocked out? 
What was going on, out there — in the 
cities of the white men? 

But the older Indians — those old 
enough to remember the history of the 
Og’ala Sioux — seemed unsurprised at 
bearing news of the great holocaust. 
World War III — atomic-bombs, H- 
bombs — did not surprise the oldtimers, 
those who still remembered the days 
when the tribes were buffalo-hunters, 
roaming freely over the vast W’est. 

These oldtimers were not many, any 


more. There was Many Coups, for ex- 
ample. Many Coups was the oldest In- 
dian of the Oglalas; he had fought 
against Custer in 1876, and he had 
been the friend of Sitting Bull, Crazy 
Horse, Gall, and Red Cloud. Often, in 
the winter evenings. Many Coups had 
told his tales to those who would lis- 
ten: of the prophecies of Sitting Bull, 
the chief who saw visions. Sitting Bull 
had said: “The day will come when the 
white man will do to himself what he 
has done to the Indian. It may take 
many winters for the Great Spirit to 
become angry with the white man’s 
greed. But some day, the doom will 
come.” 

Thus, IMany Coups was not sur- 
prised. He went around among the 
meager shacks and shanties of the 
Sioux, reminding them of those bitter 
days of 1876 to 1890, He repeated for 
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the hundredth time how the Indians 
had surrendered after much fighting 
and starving, and how they had starved 
some more at the agencies and died of 
smallpox and tuberculosis. And finally 
had come that last bitter hour in 1890 
on a snow-covered day in late Decem- 
ber, when 200 men, women, and chil- 
dren had been mowed down by U.S. 
soldiers using Gatling guns. That had 
been at Wounded Knee, only a few 
miles from here, and Chief Big Foot 
and his slaughtered band were sleep- 
ing the long sleep in the graveyard on 
the hill. 

^HEN THE first hydrogen bomb 
attacks were going on to the 
east. Many Coups had followed the 
news keenly, despite the 120 winters 
that had bowed him like a willow twig, 
and brought him at last to a wheel- 
chair. And as the radio kept bringing 
news of the increasing ferocity and 
desperation of this global war. Many 
Coups had nodded vigorously and 
.said: “The doom of the white man has 
been a long time coming. It has taken 
atom-bombs and hydrogen-bombs. But 
now it has come. Soon the buffalo will 
return, and the Indian will once again, 
as in ancient times, be the master of 
the continent.” 

Johnny Running Elk stood in si- 
lence, waiting for his chief to speak. 
For Johnny w^ll kjicw that the chief 
was thinking of these words of Many 
Coups, and that the chief was deliber- 
ating in the slow, cautious way that 
chiefs should have w'hen they thought 
of their people. Now Johnny cleared 
his throat, bringing Chief Big Thunder 
back from the old time to this hour of 
th,-’ present. 

“When we use tl>e radio,” Johnny 
asked the chief, “we will speak Lako- 
tan, will we not?” 

“Yes.” Big Thunder smiled, and it 
was like light moving over his grave 
face. “I remember what you and Bill 
told us about Korea — how the Commu- 
nists w'cre bewildered at hearing the 


Sioux talking. Lakotan is as good as 
a code.” 

With a wave of his hand, he, told 
the scouts that the interview was over. 
The two men got into the jeep. From 
the shacks and cabins of the settle- 
ment, the Sioux people had come, 
gathering along the old dirt road to 
watch the scouts depart. Johnny shift- 
ed gears, but at the edge of the settle- 
ment, he turned the jeep and circled 
the settlement. Answering nothing to 
Bill's inquiry, Johnny circled the cabins 
foi:r tinies. Each time tire headmen and 
the chief nodded, and Many Coups 
nodded more vigorously than all. 

AVlieii the jeep was speeding over 
the rolhng prairie country. Bill asked 
again, “Why did you do that?” 

Johnny waited until the roar of the 
jeep had settled into a steady purr. 
“Bill, you should read up some about 
our people. In the old days, when 
scouts went out to see the buffalo- 
herds, they would ride their ponies four 
times around the tepees before they 
set out. Four is the sacred number of 
the Sioux, you know.” 

“So that’s why the chief nodded ap- 
proval.” Bill studied this for a. while, 
then continued. “Johnny, I can’t un- 
derstand you any more. We were boys 
together, we were buddies in Korea 
together. I thought I understood you, 
but I guess I don’t.” 

“Big Thunder and iMany Coups do,” 
said Johnny. He said nothing more but 
concentrated on his driving, like a 
warrior urging his mustang with suie 
control. They had recorded the speed- 
ometer reading, and when their ga.<o- 
line v.'as half-consumed, they would 
turn back. A five-gallon can was in 
the back seat, for emergencies. 

'^HEY DROVE w'est on the dirt 
road, Johnny expertly avoiding 
ditches and holes. They passed weath- 
erbeaten road-signs, crossed the White 
River near the boundary of the re.ser- 
vation, and headed southwest for Ne- 
braska. Continually, Bill kept using 
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the field-glasses. Often as they topped 
a ii.se, Johnny stopped the jeep, allow- 
ing Bill to examine the landscape from 
this vantage-point. 

When Bill said he saw nothing, John- 
ny drove on. As he manipulated the 
steering-wheel, a part of his mind was 
elsewhere. He was thinking that, to a 
casual ob.server, this picture of two 
denimed figures in a jeep had no simi- 
larity to the scenes of old days — when 
war-bonneted, naked-chested warriors 
rode on pintos, with tall lances flutter- 
ing the pennons of eagle-feathers and 
red-dyed flannel. Yet to Johnny, the 
picture was the same — changed only 
in minor details. The Sioux had long- 
since developed, according to the white 
Tnan’s technology. Instead of ponies, 
they used cars; instead of smoke-sig- 
nals or hand-mirrors flashed from hill- 
tops, they used radios, telephones, and 
TV. Where once the warriors had 
stopped to examine hoof-prints on the 
trail, now Bill examined a whole sweep 
of land through binoculars. Neverthe- 
less, the principle remained the same. 
They were two Indians seeking signs 
of w-arfare. just as warriors had once 
scouted out Custer’s cavalry. 

Suddenly Johnny tensed. He did not 
know why, but he stopped the jeep. 

“What’s wrong?” Bill asked. 

Johnny raised a hand. “I don’t know. 
But I feel—” 

It was strange. Years of civilization 
had not taken from some Indians that 
sixth sense which old buffalo-hunters 
of years ago had possessed. Even when 
the terrain was void of movement, old- 
time Indians used to be able to feel the 
presence of an enemy. It was an in- 
stinct born of years of close kinship 
with nature, in those frontier days 
when the very air seemed able to talk 
to an Indian. For some unknowable 
reason, this instinct was yet alive in 
some of the younger Sioux, like Johnny 
Running Elk. 

Johnny took the binoculars and 
looked through them. For a long mo- 
ment, he studied the horizon ahead, and 


then nodded grimly as he handed back 
the glasses to Bill. 

“Dead bodies ahead,” he announced 
tersely. While Bill looked through the 
glasses, Johnny took out a Geiger 
counter from the back seat, glad now 
that Big Thunder had seen so many 
months in advance. But then, anyone 
should have known; the newspapers 
had been filled with the rumblings of 
the approaching global storm. And yet 
nobody had prepared. Sighing a little, 
momentarily saddened, Johnny ma- 
nipulated the scale and adjusted the 
ear-piece. As the needle moved, he 
could hear the clicks that announced 
the presence of a radiation field. 

“We’d better turn back,” said Bill 
weakly. 

“No.” Johnny handed the Geiger 
counter to his friend. “The field isn’t 
high. A few roentgens won’t hurt us. 
But keep the probe outside the jeep. 
We want a true reading, not one cut 
down by the car body.” 

They went on, past large towns in 
a prairie country, seeing more dead but 
seeing nothing alive, not even a dog. 
When they reached a point where the 
counter indicator began to move sharp- 
ly to the right, Johnny turned around. 

“We’re going back,” he said. “Field’s 
pretty high now.” 

In a moment, the jeep was speeding 
back along the road down which they 
had come. When they reached the town 
where they had first detected the radia- 
tion-field, Johnny swung northward. 
After a half-hour, the counter regis- 
tered nothing except the background of 
cosmic rays, and Bill breathed more 
easily. “I’ll be glad to get back to my 
wife and kids,” he remarked. 

“Hell, Bill. We had worse patrols 
than this along the 38th parallel. Re- 
member?” 

“Yeah, but that was when we were 
eighteen and unmarried. We’re both 
family men now, with kids almost 
ready for high-school.” He added, 
“Guess there’ll be no high-school now. 
The kids’ll be tickled to hear that.” 
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ES, high - school, 
Johnny thought, re- 
membering his years 
after his return from 
Korea. He had gone 
to college on the 
G. I. bill, had studied 
law. He intended to 
return to the re.ser- 
vation and help his 
people fight the in- 
terminable law.suits over legal posses- 
sion of land, of water and oil rights, 
fight over the provisions of old treaties. 
But in practicing this kind of law, 
Johnny had suddenly become very 
weary- weary of the evils which a re- 
perusal of old treaties had brought back 
to him. Suddenly he had been able to 
understand the bitterness of the older 
Indians, the white-haired ones like 
Many Coups — men who had fought, 
starved, and been subdued outwardly, 
but whose hearts had never become the 
hearts of white men. 

Then it was that Johnny had real- 
ized why these oldtimers had tried to 
keep alive the old way of life — the 
songs and dances; the legends, the 
traditions; the feeling of kinship with 
nature that civilization was killing out. 
Then it was that Johnny, though a col- 
lege graduate, had re-asserted within 
himself the heritage of the Indian, 
knowing that the old way was best. 
This new way, the white man’s way of 
civilization and progress had been 
leading only to doom and chaos. Thus 
it had been, and Johnny was now 
forced to admit that the old Indians 
had been right, all along. For they had 
known, even in their defeat, that the 
white man’s way — the way of science 
and technology; man ruling nature; 
killing off the animals, exploiting the 
land of its timber, oil, and coal — had 
been a one-way street that had led to 
self-destruction. 


Johnny remembered the words re- 
peated by Many Coups — words which 
had been used before him by Sitting 
Bull and Crazy Horse. These words 
were: “The white man is a de.stroyer. 
Yes, it has pleased the Great Spirit to 
give the white man knowledge of ma- 
chines and weapons, so that, 'ike a 
sweeping prairie fire, the white man’s 
legions have devoured the earth — In- 
dian, bird, beast, plant, and mineral. 
But a day of reckoning will come, when 
the white destroyer wall have to an- 
swer to the Great Spirit for this wan- 
ton disregard of the soul of nature.” 

Arousing, Johnny stopped the jeep 
and, with a gesture, motioned to Bill 
to operate the radio. Smiling ironically. 
Bill regarded his friend with some 
amusement. For some time past. Bill 
had noticed that Johnny was talking 
less, using gesture and glance more. 
It was as if Johnny had suddenly be- 
come the archetypal Indian — \ising his 
senses, saying little, but expre.ssing 
himself eloquently to those scliooled in 
silent ways of speech. 

After Bill had the radio going, Chief 
Big Thunder’s voice came through, 
from the reservation transmitter. John- 
ny spoke likewise in the Lakota tongue. 

“The enemy has not been seen,” said 
Johnny. “But the path he ha.s followed 
is knowm to us. It is a path of destruc- 
tion, worse than a prairie fire or a 
stampede.” 

“Ho hetchetu,” said the diief. “It 
is well. Return now, for you have done 
enough this day.” 

“There is more, Usm-chan,'’ said 
Johnny. “.'HIow us to scoiit farihcr 
north.” 

“You think yo ■ whll fiiu’ — ” 

“Something important. Ves, 1 have a 
feeling.” 

“Very well,” said Big rhunclcr. 
“Proceed farther. But remember, your 
wives and children may be getting 
worried.” 

“I hear you. Chief, We'll be back 
before nightfall.” 
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yHEY TURNED off the radio and 
drove on, without encounter- 
ing anything except the silent prairie. 
At times they passed stands of cot- 
tonwoods along streams now nearly 
dried out by the late summer sun. At 
times brown and red bluffs jutted up 
from the rolling land. Johnny felt as if 
ho were in a boat on the sea — the jeep 
his boat, the sea this brown land, its 
grass burned cclire by a long spell of 
drought. Yet it was beautiful — this 
land. He dreamed. 

He dreamed the dream of Big Thun- 
der and Many Coups — the dream of all 
the oldtime Indians who, through these 
sunset years of their lives, found their 
thoughts turning to the past, to history. 
As a boy, Johnny had heard the tales 
of the old Indians and had never ceased 
being interested. On winter evenings in 
the cabin of his father and mother, 
Johnny had sat quietly, in Indian-boy 
fashion, hearing but not being heard. 
He had listened to mighty tales. Of 
buffalo-hunts in Montana and Wyo- 
ming. Of the summer gatherings for the 
annual Sun Dance, when all the clans 
and tribes had come from afar — to re- 
new old ties and friendships, and thank 
the Great Spirit for the blessing of the 
buffalo and the freedom of the plains 
and mountains. 

There had been horse-races, wres- 
tling-contests, games. The young men 
had courted the girls of other clans and 
tribes, and there had been feasting on 
good buffalo-meat stewed in cowslip 
greens. Then the great religious cere- 
mony had begun — the dance to the 
Sun, symbol of the Great Mystery, Wa- 
kantanka. And for that space of time, 
all the tribes had been welded into a 
nation by intangible bonds, deep-root- 
ed like a tree. 

But there had been other tales — less 
happ3% but heroic even so. Tales of 
mighty chiefs — of Sitting Bull, Red 
Cloud, and Crazy Horse of legendary 
fame. How many times, on hearing 
these tales of his boyhood, Johnny had 
thrilled to the ringing cry of Crazy 


Horse riding to battle: “Cowards to 
the rear; brave men follow me!” 

There had been tales of victory — 
over Crook on the Rosebud River, over 
Custer and Reno at the Little Big 
Horn. But most thrilling of all to John- 
ny Running Elk were the tales of de- 
feat — when Crazy Horse and his hand- 
ful made their last stand, out of am- 
munition and swinging clubbed rifles 
as they fought against the well-armed 
and well-clothed troops of General 
Miles in zero weather. When Dull 
Knife’s people, ambushed at dawn by 
troops, fought back like Titans, though 
naked and freezing in the snow. When 
Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse beat back 
General Crook at Slim Buttes, though 
outnumbered three to one. And last 
of all, the tale of surrender. Of the as- 
sassination of the chiefs. Of the humili- 
ation and coercion of Red Cloud. Of 
the massacre of Big Foot and his fol- 
lowers. 

These tales came now to Johnny’s 
memory like a piercing cry down the 
wind, as he sat in a modern jeep and 
used a Geiger counter. And remember- 
ing this legendary struggle and defeat, 
Johnny found himself thinking as 
Many Coups and Big Thunder 
thought: I am glad this has happened. 
We Indians did not ravage a fair land, 
nor violate nature. JVe lived as the 
birds live, respecting all creatures, 
glad to be alive, seeking no power, ob- 
sessed with no greed, and coveting no 
one else’s life. 

I^OW THEY drove past a slough, 

^ which had many iris leaves like 
green spears in the water. The bluffs 
of limestone gleamed whitely in the 
early autumn haze. The hills were 
burned to yellows and browns, dark- 
ening when cloud-shadows moved over 
them. Above the hum of the jeep, 
Johnny heard a sound and instantly 
stopped. 

He and Bill listened. The sound was 
the pee-wcet cry of the plover as the 
bird flew up from the prairie grass. 
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“The birds at least are alive,” said 
Bill. 

“Yes. All nature still lives — grass, 
bird, tree.” Instantly Johnny cried out, 
unable to contain himself. “They live, 
we live! We are free!” 

Johnny breathed deeply, almost 
overcome. After a while, he drove on, 
coming soon to a large town. Bill used 
the counter but it showed no radiation 
above background. Johnny braked to 
a stop, and they got out. They had 
seen bodies ahead, lying on the side- 
walk where they had fallen. The two 
scouts picked up their rifles and ap- 
proached cautiously, stepping quietly 
on the grassy lawns in front of the 
houses. They strained their ears, took 
quick glances around. They were keyed 
up, wary, suspicious of the great 
quietude that seemed like a smothering 
blanket in the afternoon sun. 

“Easy, Bill. Remember those patrols 
in Korea.” 

“Yealr, yeah, I know,” Bill grum- 
bled. “I’m not a greenhorn at this 
business.” 

Looking inside the houses, they saw 
more bodies — some at tables, some in 
chairs, some on the floor. It was eerie 
— too eerie. The silence was too deep, 
broken only by the quiet footfalls of 
the two scouts. 

“Gives me the creeps,” said Bill. “I 
don’t get it.” 

“Neither do I. Look.” 

They looked, and Bill went on; “All 
dead, yet no damage anywhere. No 
bomb has hit this town, yet everyone 
is dead. The houses are untouched. 
Seems like you could stand here and 
watch and imagine everyone is sleep- 
ing — like those siestas Mexicans have 
in the afternoon.” 

“Yes. The siesta of death. But wait!” 
Johnny raised a hand. “That’s an idea. 
Bill; look again.” 

Bill looked at the bodies. “I see 
them. They’re dead.” 

“But the postures, Bill. Look at that 
man in his chair — as if he had yawned 
tiredly, and instantly gone to sleep in 


the middle of his yawn.” Suddenly 
Johnny snapped his fingers. “That’s 
it. Bill. Germ warfare!” 

“Huh?” 

“Remember those v;hite people on 
our reservation? They died quietly.” 

“Yeah, sure. But then, how about 
us?” Bill frowned uneasily. “Maybe 
this disease is contagious. It’s got to 
be, to wipe out everybody.” 

“Everybody but us,” said Johnny, 
Then suddenly the wonder of it made 
him break out into loud laughter. 

“But what — ” said Bill, eying John- 
ny severely. 

“The irony of it. Bill! The — the 
poetic justice — or whatever you want 
to call it. It’s the revenge of history!” 
Johnny laughed again, unable to con- 
tain the hugeness of the thought. 

“What’s the joke, for cripes sake!” 

“Germ warfare, Bill. Germ warfare 
— and the Sioux are immune!” 

EACHING the res- 
ervation settlement, 
Johnny and Bill 
passed through 
crowds of Indians, 
who had gathered 
here to await the re- 
turn of the scouts. 
To inquiries, John- 
ny replied, “You 
shall soon know all,” 
and went to the chief’s cabin, where 
Mike’s radio had been installed, and 
where Many Coups and other headmen 
were gathered. The smell of pipe- 
smoke was sharp in the warm air. 

Even Bill, usually so modern, stood 
silent at seeing this gathering. John- 
ny had told him of the oldtime tribal 
councils in the big council-lodge of buf- 
falo-hide. Now such a tepee w'as no 
more, and in its place was this small 
cabin of unpainted planks. But the 
bundlea of sagebrush were there, fes- 
tooning the walls and lying about on 
the floor. The white buffalo-skull, also, 
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was there; it was the only skull on the 
reservation, and Many Coups had pre- 
served it lovingly all these years. For 
it symbolized the old free way of life. 

Bill opened his mouth to speak, but 
Johnny nudged him into silence. So 
they stood there, waiting for Chief Big 
Thunder to open the council. 

From a rack of cedar-wood, the chief 
took the long-handled medicine-pipc 
and filled it with tobacco. He lighted 
it with a match and after it was going, 
he blew smoke upward, downward, and 
to the four winds, asking the blessing 
of Wakantanka, the God of All, who 
worked the laws of life through the 
elements, the sun, the moon, and stars. 
This was the traditional way, and it 
was impressive. Finally the chief gave 
the pipe to Johnny, and the scout re- 
peated the ceremony, puffing the pipe 
and pointing its stem to the six points 
of the world — up, down, east, west, 
north, and south. Meanwhile, the older 
men — and Many Coups most of all — 
nodded vigorous approval of this mod- 
ern Indian who knew the oldtime 
Sioux customs so well. 

All listened as Johnny began the 
story of the scouting trip. He spoke in 
Lakotan, even though all present knew 
English. For as each day passed during 
this period it seemed that, more and 
more, the tribe was shifting over to 
the old ways, the old language, the old 
customs. Even this council — ^long 
abandoned by the Oglalas — proved 
that the return to the ways of their fa- 
thers and grandfathers had well begun. 
Indeed, among the crowd gathered 
here in front of and around the cabin, 
there were no longer just the denims 
and print-dresses of the agency In- 
dians, but here and there blossomed 
the breech-cloths, the blankets, the 
feathers of the old time. 

No one had told anyone else to 
change clothes. It was as if a sixth 
sense had swept the people. They were 
returning to the old way of life, now 
that the white man had destroyed him- 


self; and all these events had been 
prophesied by Sitting Bull. 

Johnny told the story of the scout- 
ing-trip in the traditional way — aug- 
menting his speech with posturing and 
gesturing, and sign-language. He acted 
out the trip — the ride over rolling 
country; the search with binoculars; 
the sudden evidence of the path of 
death; the residual radiation; the 
germ-w'arfare. When he had finished 
his tale, a great hush lay over the 
people. 

Finally an old man said: “It is true 
then. We Lakotas are the only people 
left alive in the whole world.” 

Then mingled emotions swept over 
the listeners. Some were sad, some 
happy. Women wept, and men looked 
at each other. Many Coups, incredibly 
wrinkled in his wheelchair, cried out 
with a quavering voice: “It is well. 
Once more, as of old, the Indian re- 
sumes his rightful place. We shall 
bring back the buffalo, the bear, the 
elk, the antelope. Again we shall be 
free to roam our beloved country — the 
Pa Sapa, our Black Hills stolen from 
us by the white man, our Big Horn 
Mountains where once we hunted the 
fleet-footed sheep. Once more we shall 
pitch our tepees in the places where our 
fathers camped — by the swift Powder 
River, in the valley of the Little Big 
Horn where Crazy Horse and Gall led 
us against Custer — by the Rosebud 
River where the smell of roses is al- 
ways sweet in the summer air. Glad am 
I to have lived long enough to see this 
fulfillment of an age-old dream.” 

And the patriarch sank back in his 
wheelchair, tears on his withered 
cheeks. After a respectful silence. 
Chief Big Thunder went on with the 
council. He inquired of Johnny, “So 
all these whites were killed either by 
the deadly invisible light or by dis- 
ease?” 

“Yes, Itan-chan.” But Johnny add- 
ed, “Remember, we scouted out only a 
small area. What lies east or west, 
north or south, far from here, w* do 
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not know. It is possible, maybe prob- 
able, that many regions escaped the 
attacks.” 

'TTHERE WAS another silence. After 
a moment, the chief addressed the 
people. 

“Hear me, ye Oglalas — friends, 
cousins. You have elected me chief. 
For a long time we had no chiefs, but 
were governed by the white agent. Now 
the ancient offices of chief and coun- 
cil have been revived. Once more we 
return to the traditional way of 
self-government — the people acting 
through their chief and their council.” 

Murmurs of approval arose. The 
chief respected these comments and 
waited. When all was quiet again, he 
resumed: “Hear me, my friends. 
Though we instinctively feel that this 
terrible war has resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the white man, yet we must be 
wary. It may be that in remoter re- 
gions, white men still live. If so, they 
will come back, with machines and 
guns as of old. So long as a single white 
man lives, history will repeat itself. 
For you all know that the white man 
desires conquest, power, rulership over 
so-called savages and over bird, beast, 
and rock. Thus it was when the Span- 
iards came and slaughtered the un- 
knowing Aztecs; when Columbus de- 
populated the natives of the West In- 
dies; when the Puritans and Pilgrims 
conquered the Narragansetts and the 
Pequods. Then the Iroquois, the Wy- 
andots, the Shawnees — all suffered the 
.same fate, driven and hounded by the 
tide of white settlers, until all that was 
left was to make a last stand and then 
surrender. Now, the Great Spirit has 
seen fit to give the Indian another 
chance. We must not lose that chance.” 

Cries of approval rode the air. The 
young men scowled fiercely, and the 
older ones began singing war-songs. 
The chief raised a hand, and it was in- 
stantly quiet. 

“There is much to be done,” he 
pointed out. “Winter is coming. We 


have food but we must conserve it. We 
are poor, but we have a few guns; we 
have automobiles. We have a box that 
detects the invisible light. We have 
men like Johnny Running Elk and 
Bill Spotted Horse, who have studied 
in the white man’s schools and are 
wise in many things.” 

The people pondered these w'ords 
and found them good. The council 
ended with the formation of a prac- 
tical plan. 

In the days that followed, Johnny 
and Bill scouted farther and farther 
out. They found no w'hite men, but 
they were glad to report that the ani- 
mals on the game preserves had sur- 
vived. The scouts charted a route to 
the Black Hills by means of the Geiger 
counter. 

At last, in October, the people were 
told it was safe to move. The supplies 
were packed on trucks and in cars. 
With Johnny and Bill leading the way, 
the caravan started out. They camped 
nightly in the open, using tents of can- 
vas. They avoided the abandoned 
houses that ranged here and there 
along the highway, for they had been 
warned about the diseases and the 
radiation. 

By the end of the month, the tribe 
had found a good camping-ground — a 
valley in the Black Hills, where there 
was good water, grass for the cattle 
and horses, and room enough for all. 
IMeanvdiile, Johnny and Bill continued 
their scouting trips tirelessly. On a 
day in early November, when small 
snowflakes began falling. Chief Big 
Thunder sat beside I^Iike Crane’s 
Wing while the operator tried to con- 
tact the scouts. But there was no an- 
swer. 

“Something has gone wrong,” said 
the chief. 

“Ma3^be their jeep radio has gone 
dead,” Mike reassured him. “Those 
things happen,” 

T^ORE DAYS passed, with no an- 
swer from the scouts. Uneasiness 
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grew among the people. The first thin 
wisps of snow lay scattered upon the 
hillsides. It would be a long, severe 
winter, said the old men — those who 
could gauge the weather by smell and 
by observation. Small animals had put 
on heavy coats of fur; and every 
morning, ice formed on the tops of 
puddles and the ledges of sloughs. The 
people were forbidden to kill animals. 
I.et the beasts multiply, advised the 
chief. It would take some years be- 
fore the animals — and particularly the 
buffalo, a ragged herd now — could in- 
crease in sufficient numbers to be 
used as food. So the people lived as 
they used to live in times of famine — 
on roots they culled from the woods; 
on acorns which they leached and 
pounded into flour for bread; on the 
bulbs of water-lilies; on cat-tail seeds, 
wild turnips and onions. The cattle 
were saved for emergencies. 

“It will take time,” said the chief, 
as he stood one day in the middle of 
the tepee circle. He had wheeled Many 
Coups out into the early winter sun- 
shine. The old man wanted to warm 
himself, he said, for his old bones 
could feel the chill of approaching 
death. His winters had piled many 
snows upon his head, but the old man 
had no fear; he had seen a miracle, 
and he was content. 

“It is a good beginning,” said Many 
Coups. “A few more winters, and the 
buffalo will cover the plains as of old. 
I remember the thousands that used 
to graze in this valley. I remember 
when the bellows of the bulls were like 
the roar of a great storm. Now the buf- 
falo are few, but they are hardy; they 
will multiply.” 

Now Many Coups had another 
thought. “It is necessary to plan for 
the good of the people. Have you con- 
sidered this. Chief?” 

“I have,” said Big Thunder. “I 
have already chosen a successor; for I 
am aging; and I shall never live as 
long as you, old oak tree.” 


“And your successor?” 

“Johnny Running Elk.” 

The old warrior nodded. “It is well. 
It is sha sha, excellent. This young 
man has learned the lessons of the old 
ones. He knows all the lore of the 
Sioux. Further, he acts as a chief 
should act — not on impulse, but after 
much thinking. He will lead the peo- 
ple well.” 

“But,” said the chief uneasily. “He 
has been gone many days. I wonder.”* 

“There’s your answer,” replied 
Many Coups, as a sudden shout arose 
from boys playing at the edge of the 
camp. The boys came running, excited- 
ly calling out that Johnny had re- 
turned. In a, moment, the tepees had 
erupted their occupants into the clear- 
ing. The murmurs subsided as they 
saw the jeep returning, bouncing over 
the hillocks and entering the flat 
clearing. But when the people saw Uie 
contents of the jeep, the murmurs 
arose again. 

Slowly, Johnny drove the jeep up 
and stopped it in front of the chief. 
As Johnny stepped out, the eyes of 
Many Coups, were piercing and hard, 
staring at what the jeep held. 

Two white men, bound hand and 
foot in the back seat! White men, eyes 
big with fear and uneasiness, but alive 
and unharmed. 

4 ... 

HE INDIANS 
crowded around, ex* 
claiming, asking 
questions. But John- 
ny raised a hand and 
the excitement sub- 
sided. Against the 
impatience of the 
people to hear the 
news, Johnny was 
silent, grave, wait- 
ing. 

Many Coups nodded. “This young 
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man remembers the old ways better 
than we do,” he told the people. “He 
is waiting for the pipe-ceremony — the 
traditional way of welcoming return- 
ing scouts.” 

“Ah,” said Big Thunder, in his own 
subdued excitement admiring John- 
ny’s composure and adherence to the 
old custom. Surely this young man was 
more Indian than any of them. 

When the pipe-ceremony was fin- 
ished, the chief said in Lakotan, 
“Speak, Johnny; our ears will listen.” 

So Johnny, using gestures and pos- 
tures and speaking in the language of 
the Sioux, told what had happened. 
These white men were scouts — the 
vanguard of a large group of white 
survivors. At this anouncement, the 
people murmured, some in anger, some 
in uneasiness. 

As they encountered the white men. 
Bill had wanted to kill them imme- 
diately. They had spotted the white 
men in a car, before the white men had 
been aware of watching eyes. It was 
easy for the two Indians to blow out 
the front tire with a quick shot, and 
cover the whites with their rifles. The 
whites had been speechless with aston- 
ishment; Johnny took advantage of 
their surprise to have Bill tie them up 
quickly. 

On the way back to camp, Johnny 
had interrogated the whites, who had 
eagerly told their story. They were 
two of about ten thousand white sur- 
vivors. The men said they thought 
other such groups had survived in the 
Eastern States, and would sooner or 
later communicate with each other. 
The group to which the two whites 
belonged, however, had no radios and 
also had been forced to evacuate the 
radioactive zone. They had decided to 
move westward, fearing invasion of the 
eastern seaboard by the enemy. They 
had believed they would be safest on 
the prairies and in the mountains. 
Their big problem was providing food 
for the thousands of white survivors— 


women, children, babies, as well as 
men. The food in the cities was too ra- 
dioactive to be safe to eat, and the un- 
bombed cities were full of disease. 

The white people had been caught 
unprepared, flat-footed. City-dwellers, 
they had been unequipped even for 
the sudden change to winter weather. 
For the first few days, panic had had 
its will among them — panic and shock 
and grief at the fatalities. It had been 
a sneak-attack, and the whole civil- 
defense system had collapsed. Finally, 
more like a mob than like civilized 
people, the survivors had fled pell-mell 
westward, and it had been every man 
for himself. 

For a fleeting moment, Johnny had 
felt a great pity. These whites were 
obviously unfitted for coping with the 
situation that now confronted them. 
Those who had succeeded in getting a 
little food had greedily devoured it. 
Looters abounded in that period of 
anarchy which followed the disaster. 
Finally, in a blind sort of way, the ten 
thousand had come together and had 
elected leaders and policemen. It was 
then they decided to come westward 
into the safety of the mountains. But 
even by that time, autumn was over, 
and an early, cold winter had set in. 
The two whites had been sent ahead 
as scouts and also to find food. Nei- 
ther the two scouts nor the survivors 
had had any tiring to eat for several 
days. What the enemy attack had 
failed to do, starvation would soon ac- 
complish. Therefore, the two whites 
had begged Johnny, help us; give us 
food so that we maj' survive. 

“I wanted to shoot them at once,” 
said Bill. “But Johnny — ” He gestured 
accusingly at his friend. Angry mur- 
murs aro.se from the Indians. Yes, 
Johnny should have allowed Bill to 
shoot them. The Indians’ newly-found 
freedom would now be menaced by the 
encroachment of strangers. 

Johnny faced the people. “I had my 
orders from the Chief. It was not my 
decision whether these men should live 
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or die; I was sent on a scouting-party, 
not on a war-party.” 

The headmen nodded approval at 
these words, silencing the angry re- 
sentment of the people. 

“Ho,” said Many Coups. “He is 
wise; a good warrior, who obeys the 
orders of his Chief.” 

'T^HE TWO whites, unable to under- 
•* stand Lakotan, had yet gleaned 
something from the gestures, the men- 
acing murmurs. Now they sat in the 
jeep, looking around fearfully and 
shivering, their lips twitching. They 
looked most at Johnny, not with fear 
but with pleading. They seemed to 
sense the pity that he felt. But Johnny- 
averted his glance and stood calm and 
unruffled. 

“Now,” said Big Thunder. “Let us 
counsel together and decide v;hat to 
do with these white men.” 

Bill Spotted Horse spoke first. He 
reminded the Sioux that these whites 
were ten thousand in number; that 
number included several thousand 
able-bodied men. The Indian tribe, on 
the other hand, numbered about three 
thousand — of whom only six hundred 
were warriors. In addition, as the two 
white scouts had said, there wjere no 
doubt other groups of survivors as 
large as theirs. Sooner or later, these 
isolated survivors would band togeth- 
er. The white government would reor- 
ganize and carry on. If they survived 
the next couple of months, the radia- 
tion-level would be decayed enough 
that the whites could enter the cities, 
find weapons, machines. Then once 
again, the whites would re-possess the 
continent Said Bill, “Seeing our cat- 
tle, the whites will take them. Seeing 
our food, they will seize it. Seeing our 
wives and daughters, bachelors among 
the whites will lake them.” 

“Is that really true?” asked one 
of the crowd, a young man who had 
recently married and was now holding 
his bride close. 

“Look at history,” Bill replied. 


“When the settlers came to New Eng- 
land and New York, they were few and 
weak. The east-coast Indians helped 
them through the first bitter winters. 
But as soon as the whites were strong 
enough, they turned upon their Indian 
friends and slaughtered them. You 
also know the history of the Lakotas — 
how our wives were seduced; our 
daughters raped; our lands stolen; 
our chiefs imprisoned or assassinated. 
You know the history of Wounded 
Knee, the massacre of innocents by 
white soldiers.” 

There was great discussion now. 
Some said that those events were long 
past, that the whites and the Indians 
had lived in peace for many years. Had 
not Sioux youth even volunteered for 
service in the U.S. army? Look at Bill 
and Johnny, two veterans of the Ko- 
rean campaign on behalf of the United 
Nations. 

“True,” said Bill. “But that was 
when we had no chance to go back to 
the old way of freedom. We had recon- 
ciled ourselves to becoming white men, 
living like white men. But deep down 
in every Indian’s heart was always that 
dream — a continent populated by In- 
dians, and only by Indians. We hav^ 
that dream within reach now.” 

Most of the people sided with Bill 
now. Sentiment increased against the 
whites; some even advocated falling 
upon the survivors and annihilating 
them. 

Now Big Thunder spoke up. “Bill 
speaks the truth. This is why we Ogla- 
las have come to the Black Hills, why 
we refrain from killing animals. It is 
our chance to return to the true In- 
dian mode of life. We do not violate 
nature the way the white man does; 
we do not destroy the forests nor an- 
nihilate the animals. We, the oldtime 
Indians, fought with other Indians, it 
is true — but only on a small scale. It 
remained for the white man to devise 
terrible ways of mass-murder. Before 
the whites came to this continent, 
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there was room enough for all tribes, 
from east to west, and the buffalo, the 
elk, the deer were plentiful. But in 
fifty j^ears in the west, the white man 
destroyed all. Remember this well.'’ 

There was a deep silence, as the 
people remembered. Again, the gray- 
haired chief spoke, without passion, 
without emotion: ‘T have no hatred 
toward the white man. I speak only 
facts. History tells us what white men 
do, driven as they are by greed for 
gold and power. Allow any w'hites to 
survive, and once more, in a few years, 
greed and selfishness will rule the con- 
tinent, and we Indians will be fenced 
in as before upon reservations bareiy 
able to support us.” 

“'What are we waiting for, then?” 
cried iMany Coups from his wheel- 
chair. '’There is only one decision 
possible. Kill these two wdiite men, so 
that their fellows will never know what 
became of them. And in the future, 
whenever any whites approach, shoot 
them dowm at once. Only in this way 
can we be sure that our land, returned 
to us by a miracle, will always remain 
ours.” 

TT LOOKED as if the matter were 
settled, and the two whites seemed 
to know this, for they shivered more 
than ever. But then Johnny Running 
Elk stepped forward -^nd addressed the 
people. They listened with respect, for 
all knew that he w-as ner.t in line as 
chief. They knew Johnny as wise in 
many things — a quiet, deliberate man 
who had fought, suffered, and strug- 
gled for his people. He among them all 
was the truest Indian, they knew; be- 
neath his veneer of civiiiza’Lion, the an- 
cient heart of Sitting Bull and Crazy 
Hor.se beat in that breast. 

Then Johnny said a strange thing. 
He said, ‘‘Free the w’hite men. Feed 
them, and e.scort them back to their 
people, with all the food we can spare.” 

A hush as of waiting storm fell over 
the gathering. Even Big Thunder 
looked incredulously at Johnny, 


“Are you completely mad?” cried 
Many Coups, half-rising in his chair. 
“What has happened to this re,solution 
of the Sioux to return to freedom? 
Don’t you know' that so long as the 
whites survive, they will increase and 
eventually turn upon us? Shall we re- 
peat our hardships, be subjugated, 
forced to obey the white man’s laws? 
Shall we give up our cusioms, our 
lands, our self-government, and once 
more become a remnant of our former 
glory?” 

But Johnny stood .straight and firm, 
unruffled. “1 have pondered this pro’o- 
lem many times since the w'ur began. 
.‘\nd I say that the words of Bill, of 
Big Thunder, of Many Coups are all 
true. There is a good chance that w'e 
can w'in out over the white man, since 
he is now weak and di.sorganized. If 
we isolate our.<:elves from the rest of 
the world, and shoot any strangers 
that approach, we can hold out in these 
lands for generations to come. That is 
what Massasoit, Powhatan, and Mon- 
tezuma should have done and did 
not do.” 

“Then you agree that we .should kill 
these two whites?” asked the chief. 

“No, I do not agree. You have said 
history repeats itself, and so it does. 
We cannot go against history. History 
.shows that our Indian chiefs — Massa- 
.soit, Powhatan, Montezuma, Smoke — 
wanted to be friends with the white 
man.” 

“Only to be destroyed for their 
weaknc.ss,” cried IHany Coups vehe- 
mently. “’We must not be weak; we 
must be ruthless — else we will be de- 
feated again, in time.” 

“True,” said Johnny with a strange 
and .sad smile. “That is our destiny; 
the destiny of the An.ierican Indian.” 

The hush deepened over the people, 
a.s they heard these ominous words. At 
length the chief raised his gray head 
and'looked Johnny in tlie eyes. “And 
if we befriend the white man, and he 
turns against us as he did in history— 
what then?” 
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“Why then,” said Johnny, “there 
will be time enough to resist, to 
fight — as Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and 
Crazy Horse fought.” 

“And they were defeated,” said 
Many Coups angrily. “Fools that they 
were, to believe in the white man’s 
goodness.” 

“Were they fools?” asked Johnny 
quietly. “I have always thought that 
they were great men.” 

“That is so,” said Big Thunder. He 
turned to Many Coups. “Were they 
fools or great men?” 

Many Coups muttered grudgingly 
that they Avere great men. “But,” he 
added defiantly, “they began resisting 
and fighting too late. Too late to do 
any good, and in the end they died 
and their people became prisoners.” 

“Not inwardly,” said Johnny. “Look 
at me, ye people. You see me stand 
here — the product of the white man. I 
have been to his schools; I have fought 
in his army against an enemy I had 
never met. I have obeyed his laws and 
his police. My father before me ac- 
cepted the white man’s yoke, adopted 
his manner of living, his clothes, house, 
language. We took up farming and 
ranching and other white-man occupa- 
tions. 

“But the simple fact is: the Indian 
has never been defeated. If I am an 
Indian, a true one, I have never ad- 
mitted defeat — except in the outward 
form. But within my heart, I have re- 
mained unconquered yet — a true child 
of nature, with feeling for the Great 
Spirit, and for all living things.” 

TJF. SPREAD out his hands elo- 
quently, using gestures to accen- 
tuate his world. “What, ye people,” he 
said in the poetic speech of the Dako- 
tas. “Do you think that fences make a 
prisoner so long as a true heart beats 
within? Can outward subjugation 
change one’s nature? That is the les- 
son you must learn, friends, even as I 
and my father have learned it, as our 


dead chiefs knew it. Victory consists 
in acknowledging the will of destiny. 
Victory is not in outward show of 
arms but in inward thought. The mind 
can never be conquered, nor can the 
heart.” 

He finished quietly. “Let the white 
men go free; let us help them and 
their people. Perhaps they will remem- 
ber our kindness and respect us in 
later years, when they grow strong and 
confident again. But if they prove to 
be ungrateful, what does it matter? 
The Indian will survive anything that 
the white man can do. Have we not 
survived and retained our racial iden- 
tity even to this day? Have we not 
preserved our traditions? And what do 
those traditions say? They say: the 
Sioux fight only their equals or their 
superiors in arms. Our traditions say: 
help the weak, and fight the strong, 
I have spoken.” 

In the hush that followed. Chief 
Big Thunder looked at Many Coups 
and the other headmen. Glances were 
exchanged though no word was spo- 
ken. Then the chief raised a hand and 
a great heaviness lay in his voice as 
he said: “It is well that you remind 
us, Johnny, of our past. What you say 
is so. Defeat is a thing of the mind 
and heart, never of weapons or cir- 
cumstance.” Then a strange and weary 
sadness filled the chief’s voice as he 
added softly: “Let the white men 
live.” 

For a moment, Big Thunder stood 
pondering on the future, which already 
loomed dark and ominous in his inner 
vision. He saw already the inoxrable 
march of the white man, regaining his 
continent and once again annihilating 
trees, animals, and the Indians; once 
again fighting with other white men in 
global wars and struggles for su- 
premacy of sea and land. But now, the 
chief raised his head and gave orders 
in a firm voice. 

The white men were untied and food 
was brought forward. An hour later, 
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Johnny led a caravan of automobiles 
and trucks laden with food out of the 
camp — toward the place where the 
starving whites were located. 

“Our dream is over,” said Many 
Coups, as he watched the caravan de- 
part. “It was a brief dream.” He 
sighed. “A good dream.” 

Chief Big Thunder turned to the 
ancient warrior with a smile. “You did 
not object when I gave orders to set 
the whites free.” 

“No, I did not object; it was the 
will of the people.” 

“Are you sorry, old fighter?” 

“Nay,” said Many Coups, straight- 
ening with pride in his wheelchair. 
“Only sorry I shall not live long 
enough to see what is going to hap- 
pen.” 

“What, old war-horse! You wish to 


look into the future? A future fraught 
with broken treaties, battles, hard' 
ships, subjugation of the Indians once 
again?” 

“Why not? Didn’t that chief-to-be 
say it would be so?” 

“Except for the unconquered heart.” 

“Ah,” said Many Coups. “Crazy 
Horse, as I recall, led the United 
States a merry chase. I’m thinking 
that Johnny Running Elk is of the 
old stock; he will give them a good 
fight!” 

Many Coups fell silent, then aroused 
and added with a gleam in his black 
eyes. “Besides, if he is defeated — and 
I say if — it will still be a victory. Not 
for the Indian, perhaps. But for his- 
tory!” 

★ 


Readin’ and Writhin’ 

quirenient of successful bad books — it 
makes you wonder what’s going to happen 
next. It did leave me exhausted; I finished 
it in two sittings, and made two pages of 
irritated notes. It left me by no means de- 
spairing — even for the future of the Ameri- 
can publishing industry; but it didn’t, even 
for an instant, scare me. 

It couldn’t, because (except for a rare 
page or paragraph at a time) no single 
character comes to life. Burden himself is 
a nincompoop; Lark shows signs of Machi- 
avellian intelligence when interrog.ating 
Burden, and immediately spoils it all by 
talking like a schoolboy to his superior; 
the minor characters, nearly all of them, 
are names without faces. Worse still — and 
thi.i is the central fault of the book — the 
real enemy, the State, cannot be judged, 
cannot be compared, and cannot frighten 
because it does not exist; it ha^ not only 
no name, but no history, no philosophy, no 
doctrine peculiar to itself, no symbols, no 
slogans, no catchphrases ; it displaces no 
air and leaves no footprints. 

A villain without a motive might as well 
wear handlebar mustaches and snarl, “Ah, 
me proud beauty;” the audience would at 
least know that it was expected to hiss. 
For Ivanov in “Darkness at Noon”, the end 
justifies the means: “ ‘Have you ever read 
broehurea of an emli-^iviaectioniat society? 
They are shattering and heartbreaking; 
when one reads how some poor cur which 
has had its liver out out, uhines and licks 
his toimentor’s hands, one is just as nau- 


(continued from page 28) 

seated as you were tonight. But if these 
people had their say, we would have no 
serums against cholera, typhoid, or dip- 
tkeria....”’ For O’Brien in “Nineteen 
Eighty-Four”, the means justifies itself: 
“ ‘We know that no one eve, seizes power 
with the intention of relinquishing it. . , . 
The object of persecution is persecution. 
The object of torture is torture. The object 
of power is power.’ ’’ 

For Karp’s Lark — who exists, himself, 
only in flickers — there is neither means nor 
end: he ;ortures Burden because he has 
been put there by the author to do so. 

These comparisons are harsh, but the 
author has invited them and must take 
them along with his royaltic.s. Perhaps the 
most curious thing about this book is that 
Karp has nowhere .seized the opportunity — 
W'iiich placing his story in the future gives 
him — of implementing his tyranny with 
new technology; wliciievcr it has been 
possible to advance a step beyond Koestiei', 
Karp has resolutely taken one back from 
Orwell. The system of human informers in 
“Darkness at Noon”, for example, becomes 
a system of electronic informers in “Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four”: For a moment he was 
tempted to take [the note) into one of the 
water closets and read it at once. But that 
would be shocking folly, as he well knew. 
There was no place where you could be 
more certain that the telescreens were 
watched continuously." 

Carried one step further still, this be- 
[J'jmi 10 Page 96J 
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scribed a criminal being rescued from the 
electric chair, at the last moment, by 
strange beings who materialized in the 
dcatb-cliamber. They turned out to be the 
descendants of the criminal, who came out 
of the future to make sure he didn’t burn — 
because if he did, they would never be born. 
The hero cha.sod the criminal into the fu- 
ture, fell in love with one of the criminal’s 
descondanls, brought oack the criminal to 
pay his debt to society— and then realized 
the girl he loved would never exist. There 
were other short stories by Donald Wan- 
rirci, .Stanton A. Coblentz, Henry -J. Kost- 
kos, and Wallace West. Illustrations were 
by Brown, Mjuchioni, and Orban. 

F unk It. Paul's covei- painting for Won- 
dcr Stories for March portrayed a scene 
from “Children of the Ray,” an “Earth- 
Gua.d ” story, by .1. Harvey Haggard. The 
mysterious red spot of Jupiter was the 
scene of this bclow-average short story. 
“Xandulu,” a three-part serial by Jack 
Williamson, started this time. This was an 
A. Merritt type of story which developed 
about a lost city in Africa, and the king- 
dom of Xandulu which existed ten miles 
below the earth’s surface. Miles Kendon’s 
adventures in Xandulu with his allies, the 
Flame Folk, and their deadly, enemy, the 
Red Race, made fascinating reading. This 
type of story apparently never becomes 
dated. 

One of the oddest stories ever printed in 
an s-f magazine was “The Brain Eaters of 
Pluto,” by Kenneth Sterling. This w-as 
strictly slapstick burles(iue — by a thirteen- 
year-old author, no less! (No more?) Ster- 
ling’s prozine success at such an early age 
still stands as a record. Another well-re- 
membered story is David H. Keller’s psy- 
chological “The Literary Corkscrew,” which 
told of an author who could only write 
under the excruciating pain of having a 
corkscrew ground into his backbone. Keller 
certainly gave birth to off-trail ideas — and 
this was one of his best. Richard Vaughan 
brought “The Exile of the Skies” to a 
happy denouement, and there were other 
fair shorts by Laurence Manning and P. E. 
Cleator. Milton Rothman, Forrest J. Acker- 
man, P. Schuyler Miller, and Jack Darrow 
effused in “'Phe Reader Speaks.” Paul, 
Winter, and Bulow illustrated. This month 
Woiidcr Stories packed more punch into 
its 128 pages than did Astotmcling with its 
160 page issue. 

Leo Morey’s cover for th ; March, 1934 
Amaziny Storks illustrated a scene from 


Part 3 of E. E. Smith’s ancestor of the 
“Lensman” stories, “Triplaneta ry.” The ad- 
ventures of Conw'ay Costigan and Gray 
Roger elated science fiction readers of two 
decades ago. We suspect that thousands of 
contemporary readers are still fascinated 
by “fikylark” Smith’s interstellar epics, 
thanks to the book versions which have 
been released in rcee.nt years by Fantasy 
Press. Part 2 of H. Haverstock Hill’s 
“Terror Out of Space'’ appeared. As men- 
tioned in the March Future, this was 
mediocre space-opera. H. Haverstock Hill, 
incidentallv, was a pseudonym for English 
writer, J. M. Walsh. 

Bob Olsen was represented with a long 
novelette of life in an ant colony, “Pei’il 
Among the Drivers.” Olser. was quite an 
expert on ants, and this story of human 
egos being transplanted into the bodies of 
ants via the process of metempsychosis was 
not only interesting, but also instructive. 
Short stories by Henry J. Kostkos and 
Victor Endersby, along with a reprint by 
Poe (“Ms. Found in a Bottle”) rounded 
out a better-than-average (for Amazing 
Stor-i“s, that is) issue. Leo Morey (as usu- 
al) illustrated the entire magazine. Among 
the readers discoursing in “Discussions” 
were Frank K. Kelley, Festus Pragnell, 
Forrest J. Ackerman, and Edward F. Ger- 
vais, the latter of whom discussed the In- 
ternational Cosmos Science Club, one of 
the earliest tan groups. 

In the fan world. Fantasy Magazine, 
“The Dige.st of Imaginative Literature,” 
maintained monthly publication in the face 
of many obstacles. Both the February and 
Hard issues contained 36 printed pages, 
replete with information and news of the 
professional science fiction field. Colum- 
nists Mort Weisinger, Julius Schwartz, Ray 
Palmer, and Forry Ackerman were always 
present. There were interviews with Henry 
J. Kostkos, P. Schuyler Miller, and Cap- 
tain (now Colonel) S. P. Meek, along with 
chapters nine and ten of “Cosmos” (by 
Abner J. Golula and Raymond A. Palmer, 
respectively). There were other stirrings 
in the fan-world, such as the appearance 
of the mimeographed International Ob- 
server, organ of the International Cosmos 
Science Club. Fandom was about to under- 
go a complete metamorphosis, and the most 
important factor which fostered this change 
will be discussed in the June Future Sci- 
ence Fiction, 
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Generally speaking, there are two ways of. facing a horrible 
existence, where living of some kind is still possible. You 
can go down fighting against the system; or you can 
persuade yourself that it isn’t really horrible after all . . , 
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by Morton Kloss 

(illustrated by Ed Emsch) 


Novelet of Strange Rebirth 



Day 114 Y.A.C. 382 

^HE GODS came for father to- 
I day. I was so proud of him I had 
A to laugh out loud. Father was by 
far the fattest man in the Dome, which 
was why the Gods’ black bubble-.ship 
picked him over all the others. Rhonda 
cried a whole lot when They took fa- 
ther; and when I told her to shut up 
and stop shaming me in front of every- 
body, she just howled and ran and hid 
behind the nearest food-trough. Yes, 
ran! Rhonda’s a dope, even if she i.s 
only ten. Anyway, sire’s nry wife, and 
Fill stuck with her, so Fll just have to 
teacii her better manners. I promised 
father Fd be kind to her, when he mar- 
ried us. 

Golly, I was proud of him today. To 
see him stumbling around on the grass, 
his big belly joggling, and all the fat 
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on his face and arms and legs rippling 
as he moved — well, it did something 
to me. Though I’m scrawny for an 
eleven-year-old — even Rhonda can put 
her arms all the way around my mid- 
dle — I made up my mind I’m going to 
grow up to be as fat as father when I’m 
twenty-five, and the Gods come for me. 

That’s w'hy I started this journal. 
I’m not going to waste myself walking 
around with the other kids, exploring 
the rim of the Dome. When I’m not 
eating or sleeping, or teaching Rhonda 
manners, or doing some other impor- 
tant things like that. I’ll just sit in 
the light of the Bulb and write. 

My father always did that, and look 
how fat he became! He taught me to 
read and write, and I guess I’m the last 
person in the Dome who knows how, 
now that he’s gone. 

A lot of folks think writing is im- 
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proper. Father’s brother, Peter — he’s 
twenty-two, and nowhere near as big 
as father — says if the Gods had meant 
men to write. They’d have given us ma- 
terial to write with — just as They’ve 
given us feeding-troughs and water- 
fountains all over the Dome. But if it 
was good enough for my father, it’s 
good enough for me. 

Besides, writing keeps a man busy, 
and his mind free from sinful thoughts 
— like wondering what is outside the 
Dome, or what the Gods really look 
like. It’s hard for a boy not to think 
about sinful things. Joey — he’s a year 
older than me — ^is always whispering 
terrible things to me. Take yesterday, 
for instance. 

It was after Second Eating. I was 
sitting near our family trough, sort of 
nibbling, and looking down at Rhonda, 
who was taking a nap, when Joey 
walked ov-r. 

He looked around, to make sure 
there were no grown-ups near us, then 
sat down next to me. A kind of creepy 
feeling came over me, because I could 
tell by the expression on his face he 
wanted to talk about. . .things. And 
yet, I couldn’t tell him to shut up, or 
get up myself and walk away. I sort of 
wanted to talk, too. 

“Jock,” he said, “what do you think 
happens when the Gods take a person 
away?” 

I felt myself grow red all over. “You 
know, Joey,” I giggled. “It’s part of the 
Ritual. ‘When a person reaches the 
proper grace and girth, then will the 
Gods appear, and take him back to 
Earth—’ ” 

“Carry him to their eating-troughs, 
is more like it. I’ll bet,” Joey mum- 
bled. Then, seeing how shocked I must 
have looked, he said, “I’m just repeat- 
ing what my father always said.” 

“Your father — ” I stopped. How can 
you tell someone his father was a sin- 
ful, impious man, even if he knows it, 
himself? 

“Do — do you really think that’s 
what happens when the Gods’ bubble- 


ship takes someone through the Gods’- 
hole, Joey?” Rhonda whimpered; .she 
must have awakened while we were 
talking. 

I lost my temper. Jumping to my 
feet, I hauled Rhonda to hers. “See 
what you’ve done, Joey?” I yelled. 
“Rlionda’s mother was taken by the 
Gods last month, and here you come 
along and weaken her faith just when 
she needs it most!” 

Joey sat there open-mouthed while 
I dragged Rhonda away to where I 
could give her a private talking-to. 

Well, that’s Joey for you. Now, to- 
day, when the 3 ' took father, Rhonda 
cried and shamed my whole family. It 
just shows you, I guess; you’ve got to 
keep your faith strong all the time, 
or — 

There goes the Fifth Feeding-bell! 
I mustn’t be late — father never was! 

Day 116 V.A.C. 382 

T HAD PLANNED to write in this 
journal every day, but now I see I 
won’t be able to. When I started to 
write yesterday, I discovered I’d used 
up all the berry-juice in father’s hol- 
lowed-out rock, and I had to spend the 
rest of the day squeezing out a new 
supply. And I ate more berries than I 
squeezed; so if Rhonda hadn’t helped 
me, I probably wouldn’t have had 
enough to write with, today. 

In return for helping me squeeze 
berries, I promised to teach Rhonda to 
read and write, if I can find where fa- 
ther hid all his books. He was afraid 
that Peter and the others would tear 
them up, I guess, and he didn’t have 
time to tell me where they were before 
the Gods took him. 

It’s a good idea for Rhonda to learn, 
I think. No matter what Peter says, 
reading and writing have been with us 
since the beginning of Captivity; I 
wouldn’t like them to disappear if any- 
thing should happen to me. Besides, 
Rhonda can help me dry fronds for 
writing on. I have a few left from fa- 
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ther’s hoard, but I’m using them up 
fast. I can’t write small, the way he 
did. . . 

I’ll have to quit for now. Rhonda 
just arrived with the news that there’s 
a big meeting going on near the main 
Supply-hole, and everyone is supposed 
to be there. 

Day 117 Y.A.C. 382 

Peter accused Joey of Improper 
Thinking! I can’t write any more — 
there’s going to be another meeting 
right after Third Feeding, and every- 
one’s talking about how they’re go- 
ing to vote. 

Day 118 Y.A.C. 382 

Golly, what a meeting we had yes- 
terday! Everyone in the Dome over the 
age of six was there, and the vote was 
against Joey. . .219 to 166. I know the 
exact figures, because I did the count- 
ing. He’s been sentenced to run — that’s 
right, run ! — twice around the rim of 
the Dome. 

It’s hard to imagine. He’ll have to 
run for almost three hours, with folks 
stationed every few feet holding 
branches to whip him on. Peter’s going 
to be in charge; that was voted on, too. 

Well, it’s a terrible thing, all right, 
but Joey brought it on himself. There’s 
never been a punishment like that be- 
fore in history — think of how much 
weight he’ll lose! I don’t think people 
M'ould have voted for it, if Joey hadn’t 
talked the way he did — and right out 
in public! 

Peter started, the meeting by repeat- 
ing what he’d said the day before. He 
claimed he’d heard Joey talking to his 
younger brother, Mussa, the day my 
father was taken by the Gods. Accord- 
ing to Peter, Joey had advised Mussa 
to hide if the Gods’ bubble-ship ever 
came after him. 

Everyone was horrified, of course, 
and Luigi, Head of the Dome — as the 
oldest man present always is — asked 
joey if it were true. 


Joey turned red all over, and hung 
his head, and said, yes, it was. 

Luigi frowned and shook his head, 
as if he couldn’t understand at all what 
was going on. “But, Joey,” he asked, 
“why should he hide? Why should any- 
one? And anyway, where could a per- 
son hide from the Gods?” 

Joey shrugged, and answered with- 
out looking up. “In one of the Privacy- 
huts, I guess. I don’t know; maybe 
overturn a feeding-trough and hide un- 
der that — ” 

Somebody gasped, shocked at the 
thought of overturning a trough. Joey 
looked up then, and I was surprised to 
see that his face was red with anger — 
not shame. “The point is,” he yelled, 
“we should try, at least — not let our- 
selves be picked up by the Gods with 
no more resistance than a — I don’t 
know what!” 

Luigi scratched his belly thoughtful- 
ly. “I don’t understand, Joey; you 
don’t make any sense at all. What is 
there to resist? We all live for the day 
the Gods come for us, don’t we? Of 
course, when the great moment arrives 
for a person, he goes into the ritual 
Dance of Avoidance just before the 
Gods lift him into the bubble-ship, but 
that doesn’t mean he’s unhappy. Just 
the other way, in fact! The dance is 
only a custom — part of our tradi- 
tion — ” 

“I’m afraid Joey doesn’t put much 
faith in our tradition,” Peter put in, 
softly. 

That was when Joey lost his head. 
He jumped to his feet and waved his 
fist at Peter. “That’s right — I don’t! 
My father used to tell me that men 
were meant for something more than 
just for sitting around on the grass and 
talking and eating and getting picked 
up by the bubble-ship! He didn’t know 
what it was, and neither do I, but I be- 
lieve him! Traditions, huh? What 
about the tradition that men used to 
fight the Gods, until Captivity, and 
even afterwards? That’s something I 
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believe in — and what’s more, I think 
we should start fighting them again!” 

So that’s when Peter suggested pun- 
ishing Joey, and the vote was taken. 

In a way, you can’t blame Peter, 
though I’ve always considered him a 
dirty fleshwaster, personally; always 
poking his fat nose into other people’s 
private business. That’s why I voted 
against him, and for Joey. Still, what 
Joey said was rank impiety, and you 
can’t get away from that. Everyone 
knows the Gods brought us from Earth 
because we had sinned and grown thin, 
and put us here in the Dome to learn 
'the ways of goodness. And when a man 
is truly good, as my father was, the 
Gods take him to themselves. 

I guess we’ve gotten pretty good in 
the three hundred and eighty-two 
years after Captivity, but we probably 
have a long way to go; people like 
Joey and his father are only trying to 
push us back to sin. We might even 
anger the Gods again. You can tell how 
close w'e still are to sin by the number 
of people who voted against Peter. 
Maybe some did it because they don’t 
like Peter, as I did; but I think most 
of them remember Joey’s father, and 
believed some of the things he said, 
and now they’re listening to Joey. 

Well, the Bulb is beginning to dim, 
and Rhonda is asleep already alongside 
me. I wonder when she’ll be old enough 
for me to take into one of the Privacy- 
huts. . . ^ 


Day 119 Y.A.C. 382 


'T’HE GODS took Peter, today! The 
whole Dome is divided into two 
sides about it, and I. think they’d be 
fighting each other if they weren’t 
afraid of angering the Gods even more! 

Everybody agrees the Gods were an- 
gry, but the question is: who were 
They angry at — Peter or Joey? 

Rhonda says now that she had a feel- 
ing this morning that something was 
going to happen, but I think she’s mak- 
ing it up. All I remember her saying 


was, “Wake up, Jock! The First Feed- 
ing-bell is ringing! Let’s eat fast, and 
find a place where we can watch Joey 
run! ” 

That doesn’t sound as if she was ex- 
pecting anything, does it? Besides 
Joey’s punishment, that is, and we were 
all expecting that — and it was the one 
thing that never happened, anyway. 

We ate quickly, though I wouldn’t 
let Rhonda gobble her food. That's 
bad manners; a person who gobbles is 
liable to upchuck later on, and that’s a 
terrible disgrace! Still, we were the 
first ones to reach the central hillock, 
and when we looked around we could 
see the entire Dome spread out before 
us. 

It’s a wonderful sight. I have to re- 
member to go there more often. All 
around us, the green grass spread out 
to the very rim of the Dome, and eve- 
rything on it stood out clearly in the 
bright light of the Bulb, directly over- 
head. Little clumps of berry-bushes 
and occasional trees, their fronds 
drooping broke up the greenness. Pri- 
vacy-huts, made of woven fronds, were 
scattered wherever their occupants had 
left them. 

Most of the people were still squat- 
ting around the feeding-troughs near 
the rim of the Dome. Some of the wom- 
en, having finished eating, were nurs- 
ing their babies. We could even see the 
circles of the Supply-holes on the Dome 
itself, near the rim. Rhonda claimed 
she could make out the bits of food ly- 
ing near the Supply-holes which the 
men had dropped when they were col- 
lecting food for the troughs, but I don’t 
believe it. She just knew the scraps 
were there, that's all. 

OUDDENLY, Rhonda grabbed my 
^ arm and pointed. I turned. Peter 
and two other men were struggling with 
Joey. While we watched, the whippers 
began to take up their positions around 
the rim. The other folks — mostly the 
ones who had voted not to punish 
Joey — gathered in the center of the 
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Dome, on hillocks and up trees, to 
watch the punishment. 

When everything was ready, Peter 
started hitting Joey with his branch. 
Joey ran, and Peter chased him, swat- 
ting at him. Naturally, Peter couldn’t 
go as fast as Joey, and he wouldn’t 
want to, anyway ; the idea was for him 
to whip Joey a little ways, and then 
the next person would pick it up. ' 

Put it didn’t work out that way. 
Peter got in maybe five good licks, and 
then the Gods’-hole opened, and the 
bubble-ship came through! 

Everybody stared up, stupid looks 
on their faces. It’s only five days since 
the bubble-ship took father; usualljr, 
the ship doesn’t come oftener than once 
in about thirty days. Joey and Peter 
were standing side by side, staring up, 
when the bubble-ship swooped down 
and took Peter. He didn’t even have 
time to go into his Dance of Avoidance, 
and he’d been practicing for years! 

Then the bubble-ship swooped up 
again, and disappeared into the Gods’- 
hole. 

And that’s what started the big argu- 
ment. Iniigi and some of the others 
claimed the Gods took Peter because 
he was too good to stay with the rest 
of us .sinners. They think the Gods 
were so angry at us for showing sin 
that They wouldn’t even permit a 
Dance of Avoidance. 

On the other hand, a lot of people — 
including Joey — don’t think that’s 
right. Joey .said tlie Gods were angry, 
all right, but at Peter- — for making 
Joey run and lose his fat. 

“They don’t care whether w^e sin 
nr not,” Joey said. “They just w'ant us 
to stay nice and plump; I think They 
took Peter to punish him, not me!” 

I have to admit it looked that w’ay 
to me, too. But if the Gods take people 
to punish them, can They also take 
them as a reward for being in a state 
of grace and girth? 

I don’t want to think about it any 
more; every time I do, my mind starts 
spinning around in my head, I think 


I’ll go eat some berries and take a 
nap — if I can, with everyone in the 
Dome yelling at everyone else. 

Day 131 Y.A.C. 382 

Rhonda uses up so much berry-juice 
practicing her alphabet, I haven’t been 
able to write anything in my journal in 
days. She isn’t very good, even if she 
does know all the letters; she still can’t 
make them look right. 

I’m wmrried about how I’m going to 
teach her how to spell words, because I 
haven’t found my father’s books yet. 
The one I learned out of would be good 
for Rhonda, but I’d like to read some 
of the others — the ones father always 
claimed I was too young to see. I’d 
also like to read his journal before the 
fronds fall apart. 

Two funny things happened yester- 
day. I told my mother I was looking 
for father’s books, and from the way 
she acted, I got a funny feeling she 
knew where they were. But why 
wouldn’t she want to tell me? 

Then, while I was talking to her, I 
noticed Joey standing near us, listen- 
ing. When mother walked away, Joey 
came up to me, and said, “If you’re 
really looking for something to read, 
Jock, I’ll let you see some of my fa- 
ther’s journal.” 

I was surprised. “Why, I didn’t 
know your father could read and write, 
Joey.” 

He grinned. “There’s a lot of things 
you don’t know, Jock. But I’ll bring 
the journal to you one of these days; it 
makes good reading.” He walked away, 
leaving me staring after him. 

Do you .suppo.se Joey knows how to 
read, himself? 

Day 147 Y.A.C. 382 

Right after Fourth Feeding, today, 
Rhonda started weaving a Privacy-hutl 
Could that mean . . . ? 

Day 148 Y.A.C. 382 
It didl 
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Day 12 Y.A.C. 383 

W HAT WITH one thing and 
another, I haven’t had much 
time lately even to write in 
my journal, it seems. I haven’t had 
time for much of anything except 
Rhonda. Now I’m sorry, though, that 
I put Joey off every time he tried to 
show me his father’s journal. Today 
he found me alone for a moment, and 
offered it again, and this time I read it. 

It upset me, but I think my mother 
upset me even more. I’m going to write 
it all out and see if I can get it clear in 
my own mind. 

As I read the fronds of the journal, 
I was only interested at first, in the 
different way Joey’s father made the 
letters of his words. They were much 
shorter and bent over than the letters 
I make, or the ones I remember from 
those parts of my father’s journal he 
ever showed me. Most of the entries 
were like mine and my father’s, though 
— just reportings of little things that 
happened in the daily life of the Home. 

There were also sections where he 
worried about the same kinds of things 
Joey did; he would wonder whether the 
Gods were really the souls of people 
who had been taken in the bubble-ship, 
and then decide that They weren’t. He 
repeated all the old, profane legends 
about Them being monsters who want- 
ed to eat humans. He even wrote .some- 
thing in one pjaco about maybe catch- 
ing a bubble-ship and breaking it open 
to find out wliat the Gods actually 
looked like. 

I skipped most of that because it em- 
barrassed me. Then I came to an entry 
that made me sit up straight with sur- 
prise. It went something like this: 
Four oj us met secretly today to dis- 
cuss the possibility of starting another 
tunnel. The meeting came to no deci- 
sions. Manuel pointed out that three 


times since Captivity, tunneling out of 
the Dome has been tried, and every 
time it has ended disastrously. Nathan 
was worried about Peter and the other 
Traditionalists. He feels their influenee 
is too strong in the Dome these days, 
and they might turn everyone against 
us. Naomi was on my side at the be- 
ginning, but, as usual, she ended up by 
going along with Nathan. So the tunnel 
idea was put off, and / doubt if it will 
ever come up again during my lifetime. 
Nathan has a fine mind, better than 
mine. I’m afraid, but I wish he could 
show more courage. 

There was more, but I never got 
around to reading it; I got angry and 
started yelling at Joey. After all, Na- 
than was my father, and Naomi is my 
mother! 

Joey and I almost came to blows 
over the matter. I told him my father 
was the most pious man who ever lived 
in the Dome and fattened for grace; 
anyone who said different was a dirty 
fleshwaster. Joey said I couldn’t call 
his father a fleshwaster, and that I 
w-as the biggest fool in the Dome. If 
my mother hadn’t been attracted by all 
the yelling, there’s no telling w^hat 
might have happened. 

Anyway, as soon as I saw her, I told 
her what Joey’s father had written be- 
fore the Gods had taken him, and 
asked if it were true. 

She looked into my eye.s for a long 
minute, and then said that it was. I 
started crying, and she got angry. 
“Jock,” she said, “you’re a good boy 
ii’. many ways, but you made your fa- 
ther an unliapi'y man during his life- 
time; and the Gods are witness that 
I’ve givom you up for lost long ago.” 
She sio()|)ed, and turned her head 
away, 

“What ha\e I done—” I began, but 
she ialerru[)ted me. 

“You never used your own mind!” 
she snapped. “Nathan and I didn’t 
want you to accept all our ideas and 
aims unihin'dngly, just because they 
were r)urs — ., e wanted you to come to 
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an intelligent realization of the truth, 
yourself. We were willing to help a lit- 
tle, of course, but the only things you 
ever listened to were the spoutings of 
the Traditionalists. Anything your fa- 
ther or I, or Joey’s father, ever said 
on any Anti-Ritual subject shocked you 
so much that we learned to leave you 
alone. Your father died ashamed of his 
own son, Jock.” 

Then she turned and walked away 
from me. 

Joey had disappeared too, sometime 
during my mother’s speech. I could 
look for Rhonda, I suppose, but I don’t 
really want to see anyone else at the 
moment. 

Writing it all down hasn’t helped 
very much. I still don’t understand. My 
own father and mother — Anti-Gods! I 
feel as if I’m going to upchuck. . . 

Day 41 Y.A.C. 3S3 

T’VE BEEN avoiding mother, lately, 
and I think she’s been avoiding me. 
Most of the time, Rhonda and I sit 
with Joey, talking. 

It’s not that I can bring myself to 
believe the things he says, but I’m try- 
ing to undestand just w’hat it was that 
turned my parents against tradition. If 
there is any truth to these crazy ideas 
that the Gods are not really Gods, but 
inhuman beings who raise people to eat 
them — then being alive is a horrible 
thing! I can’t accept that. 

One thing Joey was able to make 
clear to me, though, was why my fa- 
ther and mother didn’t try harder to 
get me to understand what they be- 
lieved in. He claims that only a cou- 
ple of years ago, it was actually dan- 
gerous to be caught speaking against 
the Ritual. 

“You don’t renrember Manuel, do 
you, Jock?” he asked, and I had to 
sha!:e my head. “I do, just barely; he 
died when I was about five. Peter and 
the Traditionalists claimed Manuel 
died because he rvas too impure to be 
taken up by the bubble-ship, but my 


father always told me Manuel had 
been strangled in his sleep by the Tra- 
ditionalists. Father said a lot of peo- 
ple used to die that way.” 

“Well, how come nothing ever hap- 
pened to your father?” I demanded. 

Joey smiled. “My father was too 
strong a man; they were afraid to go 
near him, so he could say what he 
pleased. Your father wasn’t, and if he’d 
ever said anything anti-traditional to 
you, and you let it out, it would have 
been the end of him.” 

“But — I haven’t heard of any stran- 
glings, lately, Joey.” 

He shook his head. “No. The older 
Traditionalists were taken by the 
Gods, and no one seems to have re- 
placed them; Peter was one of the last. 
My father told me once that things 
were much worse when he was a boy, 
and his father told him the same thing. 
People aren’t as violently pious as they 
used to be; I don’t know why. Maybe 
it s a good thing, though. I’d probably 
be dead, otherwise.” 

So now I can understand a little 
better why my father didn’t take me 
into his confidence, though I still can’t 
accept his ideas. 

Rhonda seems to go along with 
them. I’ve noticed. She’s always ask- 
ing Joey questions, and I think she 
prefers his answers to mine — even 
though mine are strict tradition. And 
I can’t even fight with her about them, 
because she might get upset, and I 
wouldn’t want that to happen while 
she’s pregnant. 

Day 88 Y.A.C. 383 

OTHER came to me today, much 
to my surprise. We haven’t had 
much to do with each other since our 
argument. She told me she’s afraid the 
Gods will take her soon, and then no 
one will know where father’s books 
and journal are hidden. 

She made me promise that, even if 
I were horrified by what I read in 
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them, I wouldn’t destroy them or turn 
them over to Traditionalists to de- 
stroy. I promised — first because I want 
very much to read them, and second 
because lately I haven’t been im- 
presseo too much by the Traditional- 
ists. 

Luigi is their leader, now, and he 
makes lots of speeches. I listen to 
them, of course, but there are a lot of 
things that bother me which he never 
explains well. 

The business about Peter being tak- 
en by the Gods, for example; a lot of 
people are still talking about that. 
Peter was a strong Traditionalist, all 
right, but he wasn’t a really good man; 
he wasn t even very fat. If the Gods 
wanted to show Their anger against 
Joey, why didn’t They wait until after 
he hcd been punished? And if They 
really loved Peter, why didn’t They 
give him time to go into a Dance of 
Avoidance? The Dance is not an hon- 
or for the whole Dome, but a personal 
thing; according to the Ritual, the 
better and fatter a man is, the longer 
he will be permitted to dance. If that’s 
not true, how can you believe any- 
thing? 

And then there’s the question of 
Earth. If Earth is an unreal place — 
as the Traditionalists claim — where a 
person goes after the Gods take him, 
and where mankind lived before it 
fell from grace and was brought to life 
in the Dome, wliere did father get his 
books? I’ve read one and seen the oth- 
ers, so you can’t tell me they don’t 
exist; yet they were never made in the 
Dome. 

I told mother all this, and she 
seemed relieved and surprised; tomor- 
row she’ll take me to where father hid 
his books. 

Day 91 Y.A.C. 383 

The Gods took Luigi today; he 
danced well. Anyway, mother won’t be 
going for at least another thirty days. 
She showed me where father buried his 


books and journal, but we haven’t dug 
them up yet. Somebody built a Pri- 
vacy-hut over the spot, and the ground 
is packed hard. Rhonda and I dig all 
day with our fingers, and it’s hard 
work. I don’t think we have much 
further to dig, though. 

Day 118 Y.A.C. 383 

I have been reading. Sometimes I 
wish I’d never learned how, and some- 
times I thank the Gods for being so 
fortunate. When Rhonda and I got 
down to where the books were buried, 
the first thing we found was a frond 
on which my father haa written a note 
to me. He said he v/as sure I wouldn't 
be reading it if my nrother hadn’t de- 
cided I could be trusted; he repeated 
what she’d said about not tut^ning eve- 
rything over to the Traditionalists, 
even if I couldn t believe what I read. 

This is perhaps the last store- 
house oj human knotviedge, Jock, 
he wrote, and it is up to you to 
preserve it. We've never been 
close, you and I, / know; hut J 
have jaith in the quality of your 
mind, once you learn to use it. 
Don’t believe what people tell you, 
son — don’t even believe what you 
read in these books, if you don’t 
want to. But learn to think for 
yourself; learn to watch for the 
truth; and learn to accept it when 
you find it, even if it’s unpleasant. 

Be good to Rhonda. 

The first book under that, was the 
Speller father had used to teach me to 
read and write; I gave it to Rhonda, 
and she went off to practice with it. 

There were six books under the 
Speller and last of all, the pile of 
fronds which made up father’s jour- 
nal. I glanced through one book, which 
was called, “Anthology o*^ 'Verse”. 
There are a lot of things in it called 
Poems; but I couldn’t understand 
what they were supposed to mean. I 
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put the book aside and picked up the 
journal, hoping fathei would explain 
them. Besides, I wanted to see if he 
said anything about the Gods, or 
Joey’s father, and the tunnel. 

y HAVEN’T read the whole journal, 
yet; father kept it much more reg- 
ularly than I keep mine. He was al- 
way.s writing; that’s how he became 
so fat and graceful. I skipped from 
frond to frond, ignoring the ones that 
just described ordinary events, like 
people being taken by the Gods, or 
the birth of new babies. Then I came 
to an entry dated: Day 1 Y.A.C. 376. 
I’m going to copy part of it, because 
I’ll want to read it again, and the 
frond is falling apart. 

The neiv year was celebrated 
with much rejoicing and ritual, 
last night, by nearly everyone in 
the Dome. Every year at this time 
I am unable to make up my mind 
whether to hate the human race, 
or admire it for its ability to ad- 
just. Here we are, the last pitijul 
remnant of a creature which once 
owned an entire world, condemned 
to live out our short meaningless 
lives in an artificial enclosure on 
an alien planet. When we reach 
one third of the age of humans 
once aspired to, we are taken to 
some nameless place, to fulfill 
some nameless function in the 
lives of the creatures we call the 
Gods. 

Yet, do we despair? I do, per- 
haps, and so do a few other mal- 
contents, but most people are 
more than content. They enjoy life 
hugely; they look forward eagerly 
to their early end. They have built 
up a tradition which makes it all 
proper, which makes them feel it 
is the only way humans could or 
should live. 

Three centuries and more ago, 
when that tiny group of surviving 


hitmans was carried off from a 
shattered, dying Earth they knew 
what was happening to them, what 
had happened, and what was like- 
ly to happen. They were truly 
heroic; in some ungues sable way, 
they even managed to smuggle a 
few books along with them. 

And they told their children 
about Earth, and about the mon- 
sters we now call Gods. They in- 
structed their descendants to keep 
up the fight, to try to break loose 
from the Dome — somehow — and 
win back to Earth. We know they 
taught these things — all the so- 
called “profane" legends attest to 
that. 

But humanity, unable to accom- 
plish in the Dome what a free and 
numerous mankind had not been 
able to do even on its own planet, 
turned away from these legends. 
Unable to free itself from a hor- 
rible existence, mankind did not 
destroy itself in its own hopeless- 
ness — it refused to accept the re- 
ality of the horror outside the 
Darnel Man adapted to a mean- ' 
ingless world and the certainty of 
early death, by making that death 
meaningful, and the world some- 
how attractive! I wonder if hu- 
manity has always had that ca- 
pacity . . . 

So this was my father. An Anti-God 
— or something w'orse. He did not 
merely turn from the Gods in his 
thoughts, and from the Ritual, but he 
was against our very ideas of goodness 
and grace. 

Suddenly, as I write this, the pic- 
ture comes to my mind of my father 
doing his D2mce of Avoidance. He — he 
meant it! He did not want to be tak«i 
by the Gods I My father was . . . evil, 
and my flesh crawls at the thought of 
him. 

And yet, if he was evil, why did the 
Gods take him? If They could take a 
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man like him — no matter how fat he 
was — then the only thing I can believe 
is that They don’t really care at all 
about a man’s state of grace! But if 
that’s true, then my father was not an 
evil man, after all — merely one who 
spoke the truth. Then Joey’s father 
spoke the truth, and so does Joey — 
and the Ritual and all the traditions 
are nothing but lies! 

How do I learn the real truth? 
Whom can I trust? 

Day 120 Y.A.C. 3S3 

'I ’HE GODS took mother today. She 
-*■ danced well, but I could not bring 
myself to show the proper happiness. 
Then, just as the bubble-ship swal- 
lowed her weaving form, I upchuck — 
disgracing myself thoroughly. Rhonda 
cried, but she always cries lately when 
the Gods come; I no longer have the 
heart — or the will — to reproach her. 

I am losing my faith, I think, and 
the horrible part is I no longer seem to 
care very ij^uch. I no longer seem to 
care about anything. 

Day 201 Y.A.C. 383 

I AM a father. Rhonda gave 

’ birth to a boy, today, and we are 
going to call it Nathan, after my fa- 
ther. Both she and tho baby are in 
good health and fast asleep i. the Pri- 
vacy-hut. I shall follow the ancient 
custom, and sleep alone in the open, 
tonight. 

One thing that has been bothering 
me about the birth, though, is that 
Rhonda has been pregnant for only 
two hundred days. I know that is very 
normal in the Dome; but if I am to 
believe the book on Biology I have 
been reading, a human pregnancy took 
much longer on Earth. 

Can it be that we are changing 
physically? Once we lived for sixty or 
seventy years, or even more. Now it is 
the rare person who sees more than 
twmty-five New Years. Are we there- 
fore maturing more quickly and having 


our babies in less time? I mentioned 
this to Joey, the other day, and he said 
he doubted it. “Maybe our da 3 cs are 
longer, or our years shorter, than on 
Earth, Jock,” he said. “Of course. I 
don’t know much about biology, 
but—” 

“Neither do I,” I told him; “but I 
know for certain we’ve changed in one 
way, at least.” 

He looked surprised. “We’re fatter 
than most humans ever were,” I said. 
“We believe that puts us in a state of 
grace; on Earth they didn’t, of course. 
But. . .still, we don’t have any really 
thin persons among us — at any age, 
w'hirh 1 gather from the book is un- 
usual. And our beautifully fat ones 
would have been considered abnormal 
in the old daj'S.” 

Joey scratched his belly thoughtful- 
ly. ‘AYell, maybe the Gods have been 
fooling around with us in some W'ay, 
to make us fat,” he offered. 

I shrugged. “Maj^be. As I said, I 
don’t know enough about it. All I know 
is that our year is three hundred and 
sixty-five days, just as it was on 
Earth, according to the books. Wheth- 
er it was the Gods or us, we’ve 
changed.” 

Joey said he didn’t feel any differ- 
ent, and walked off, bu* I still think 
I’m right. What I’m wondering about 
is; if we’re really changing, what other 
changes arc likely to show up? 

3 — 

Day 286 Y.A.C. 383 

A FTIvR thinking about it— 
and thinking ab(jut it for the 
Gods know how many days — 
today I finally made up my mind. I 
went to Joey and told him I’ve decid- 
ed LO try to tunnel out of the Dome, 
and that I wanted him to help me. 
Even if it angers the Gods, I’ve got to 
learn what lies outside, if anything 
doss. I’ve got to learn the truth. 
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Joey seemed surprised. I think he 
was satisfied to spend his time talking 
against the Gods, but he wasn’t pre- 
pared to really do anything. I don’t 
want to talk; I want to know — and if 
it tuins out that the Gods are frauds, 
then I want to fight them somehow. 

He did suggest, though, that we try 
to get some more people to help us, 
and I agreed. We’ll have to start 
sounding out possible Anti-Gods. It is 
hard to believe that I have become 
one, myself... and not only an Anti- 
God, but a leader among Anti-Gods! 

Day 33 J Y.A.C. 383 

Joey and I have two other men def- 
ini'^ely lined up to help with the tun- 
nel, and three possibilities. Rhonda 
wants to join, too, but I’m against 
that; I want her to spend her time 
practicing writing. If anything hap- 
pens to me, I want to be sure there 
will be someone to teach my son to 
read and write. 

Day 17 Y. A. C. 384 

Tonight, as soon as the Bulb dims, 
we start the tunnel under the Rim of 
the Dome. There are six of us, at pres- 
ent — myself; Joey; Armand and his 
brother, Keith; and a girl named 
Laura. She’s only ten, and probably 
won’t be much help. Joey’s brother, 
Mussa, was going to join us; but his 
wife just built her Privacy-hut, so I 
guess we can’t count on him for a 
while. 

We’re all excited and more than a 
little frightened. I guess it’s because 
the profane legends have it that there 
were at least three oth^r attempts to 
dig tunnels before in the history of the 
Dome, and none of them were suc- 
cessful. Well, there’s only ore way to 
find out why. 

Day 94 Y.A.C. 384 

Digging is hard work. We have only 
our hands to work with, though the 


books say men once used things called 
shovels for the purpose. The ground 
is packed hard, and we have to take 
turns digging in the hole, since we can’t 
all fit in it at once. Besides, we can’t 
work too long or too hard because that- 
would waste our fat. Then it might be 
noticed by the Gods or — worst of all — 
by the Traditionalists. 

To keep the hole a secret, Laura 
plaited a Privacy-hut to cover it, 
blushing furiously all the while, be- 
cause she isn’t really ready to do it 
yet — or even married, for that matter. 
As far as the last is concerned, though, 
I don’t think she’ll have to wait very 
long if Joey keeps looking at her that 
way. 

All my berry-juice had dried up 
since the last time I made an entry 
in this journal, but Rhonda gave some 
of hers. She claims she has a special 
way of collecting berries, but she won’t 
tell me about it until she gets it per- 
fect. I’m too tired to ask any ques- 
tions. 

Day 166 Y.A.C. 384 

Joey and Laura were married to- 
day, and high time. She’s building a 
Privacy-hut for this very night! Since 
neither Joey nor Laura have any par- 
ents, I married them — my right, ac- 
cording to custom, as Joey’s best 
friend. 

Day 181 Y.A.C. 384 

Joey and Laura haven’t been much 
help on the tunnel, lately; but for- 
tunately, Joey’s brother, Mussa, has 
taken to coming around and giving us 
a hand. The work goes slowly, but it 
goes. 

Day 309 Y.A.C. 384 

Rhonda is pregnant again. 

Day 350 Y.A.C. 384 

So is Laura! One good thing about 
that is that we should see more of Joey 
at the tunnel. 
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Day 22 Y.A.C. 385 

Today Rhonda showed me her ber- 
ry-secret. There isn’t very much to it, 
yet it’s a strange thing to watch. 

She sits down under a berry-bush 
and stares up at it. Sitting very still, 
barely breathing, she “thinks” up at a 
berry; anyway, that’s what she calls 
it. All I know is that her face wrinkles 
as if she has a headache, and pretty 
soon the berry falls to the ground. 
Then she “thinks” at another berry. 

Rhonda can’t expain how she does 
it, and when I tried it, nothing hap- 
pened. It certainly is strange. 

Day 98 YA.C. 385 

J OEY AND I are certain we’ve 
passed beyond the Rim of the 
Dome with our tunnel. It’s frightening 
to think, when you’re down there alone 
in the dark, digging away with your 
hands, that you’re actually outside the 
Dome! I guess the fact that there ac- 
tually is ground — or anything, for that 
matter — beyond the Dome proves 
something, though I’m not sure what. 

Our biggest worry is spreading the 
dirt we dig out of the tunnel around 
the Dome before we go to sleep, so 
there’ll be no sign of oui digging. Late- 
ly, we spend more tim.e doing that 
than we do on the tunnel, itself. 

Day 103 V.A.C. 385 

Armand is beginning to bother me. 
Ever since Joey and I decided we had 
dug beyond the Dome, Armand has 
been acting queerly. Yesterday, he 
came over to my trough during Third 
Feeding and indicated that he wanted 
to talk to me. “Jock,” he said, “maybe 
we should stop working on the tunnel. 
I — I’m worried.” 

“About what?” I demanded. 

“The Gods, Jock. I know we’re do- 
ing this just to prove the truth of the 
traditions, but. . .1 don’t know. If the 
6ods had wanted us — ” 

“Listen, Armand!” I told him an- 


grily, “I don’t know whether the Ritu- 
al is right, or whether the profane leg- 
ends are; but of one thing I’m sure — 
I’m not going to take anybody’s word 
for anything. I’ve got to find out for 
myself! ” 

Then I calmed down a little. “As 
for you, Armand, you can do as you 
please. If you want to quit, I guess we 
can get along without you.” 

That seemed to worry him even 
more. “No, of cour.se not, Jock,” he 
said; “I don’t want to quit. I was only 
talking.” 

He wandered away, and I began to 
wonder if I made a mistake in cutting 
him off like that. It might have been 
better to learn exactly what he had on 
his mind. 

Day 141 Y.A.C. 385 

Rhonda gave birth today. This time, 
it’s a girl, and we’re going to call her 
Angie, after Rhonda’s mother. Maybe 
this isn’t the time to think about such 
things, but I can’t help asking myself 
why we bring children into the Dome. 

If we are really being raised by the 
Gods as a kind of cattle — and I still 
find it hard to believe that — then per- 
haps our best defiance of them would 
be to let ourselves die out. 

On the other hand, once we do that, 
the fight is over — if there is a fight to 
be fought. Only by staying alive and 
breeding more generations can we hope 
to have any chance at all of winning. 

Life, according to the biology book, 
had been going on for untold number 
of years even before Captivity. An un- 
broken line, the book claims, stretches 
from the first tiny bit of shapeless 
protoplasm to any creature alive to- 
day. Types of life may disappear, as 
individuals do, but the line goes on 
from generation to generation. 

I guess it’s up to me to pass it along 
one more notch. Even if I don’t learn 
all the answers, or win all the battles, 
one O' my distant descendants might. 
Anyhow, I dpn’t have much choice in 
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the matter, now. That problem belongs 
to little Nathan and Angie. 

Day 194 Y.A.C. 385 

Now Joey is a father. Laura had a 
girl, too; to listen to Joey, you’d think 
she was the only baby girl ever to be 
born in the Dome. What interests me 
much more is the tunnel. Less than a 
year more, maybe? 

Day 3 Y.A.C. 386 

*^00 AY IS my birthday, and the 
most mi.serable day of my life. I 
suppose Lm lucky to be alive, but I 
don’t much care. That damned flesh- 
waster, .Yrmandl 

Two years work, gone as if it never 
existed. We should have watched him, 
I suppose, but wh.o would have be- 
lieved . . . 

I guess it must have, been the New 
Year’s rites which finally made up 
Armand’s mind for him. They are im- 
pressive, I know', what with the sol- 
emn, chanting promise of everyone in 
the Dome to gi 'e up the way.s of sin, 
to turn to the Gods for leadership in 
goodness and girth. The Ritual meal 
in the evening, at Fifth Feeding, is 
enough to affect anyone. 

.Anyway, .Armand went to the Tra- 
ditionalists and told them about the 
tunnel. 

The first Joey and I and the others 
knew about it. tlie .stronge.st men in the 
Dome were holding us down on the 
ground, helplr.ss. while a bunch of oth- 
er people filled in the tunnel and 
packed it tight. It to'-'k them ei.ght 
hours to fill up what we were almost 
two year.s in digging. 

.And we were so close! I’m too sick 
to write any more. . . 

Day 211 Y.A.C. 386 

Joey and Laura and Rhonda and 
IMiissa have been working on me in 
relays. Today I gave in; we're going 
to start another tunnel. 


Day 65 Y.A.C. 387 

Since Rhonda started keeping a 
journal of her own, there hasn’t been 
much point in my putting regular en- 
tries in mine. Besides, I haven’t had 
much time — or much inclination, for 
that matter. Rhonda can record the 
day-to-day occurrences of the Dome as 
well as I could, and my time is of 
much more use in the tunnel, or in 
teaching Nathan to write. 

It’s about Nathan that I want to 
make this entry. He startled both 
Rhonda and myself today, consider- 
ably. Nathan is old enough to walk, of 
course, but he still prefers to spend 
most of his time sitting near one of his 
parents — which is normal enough — and 
good for growing fat. 

Today, while I squeezed berries for 
Rhonda, and she “thought” them off 
the bush, he sat at her feet watching 
her quietly enough. Then, suddenly, he 
crawled over and sat right beside her, 
wrinkling his face up at the bush, imi- 
tating her perfectly. 

Rhonda and I grinned at each other 
— and then a berry fell into Nathan’s 
lap! While w’e stared, he began to 
“think” again, and brought down an- 
other berry. We had to make him stop, 
or he would have emptied the bush. 

.According to Rhonda, she only 
learned how to do that trick when she 
was almost twelve; she’d never done 
anything like it when she was young- 
er. And she still can’t bring down a 
berry as quickly as Nathan! There’s 
something about this talent of my 
wife’s — and now my son’s — that ex- 
cites me tremendously. I can’t quite 
put my finger on it, though. . . 

Day 118 Y.A.C. 387 

The new tunnel is going well; I 
think we’re beyond the Dome, once 
more. We’re more experienced, this 
time, and we’re going faster. If only 
we can keep it from the Traditional- 
ists! 
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Day 26 Y.A.C. 388 

Catastrophe . . . 

Oh, Gods — the stupidity of humans! 
If a planet of people, free, and with all 
their ancient knowledge and weapons 
right at hand, couldn’t fight off the 
attack of the Gods, what chance would 
we have here in the Dome? 

And yet, we had to try. And Keith 
has paid for our curiosity. 

Last night, it was. We knew we were 
very close to our goal, but still it hap- 
pened unexpectedly. I had been dig- 
ging, and my fingers were stiff; so I 
stopped and let Keith take my place. 
Aside from the weariness, none of us 
could stay too long in the tunnel, any- 
how. The closer we got to the surface 
outside the Dome,, the colder the 
ground became. 

So, while Keith descended into the 
opening, I sat around with Joey and 
Mussa, rubbing my fingers together to 
get rid of the numbness. Then, sud- 
denly, we heard a muffled shriek of 
terror from Keith. 

The three of us leaped to our feet 
and headed for the tunnel . . . and then 
we stopped, and backed away in fear. 
The tunnel was filling up before our 
eyes! 

As we watched, dirt bubbled up in 
the opening, then smoothed out level 
with the ground. Green dots appeared 
on the brown circle, and turned into 
tiny shoots of grass. Another tunnel 
gone as if it never existed — and this 
time because we were successful. 

We couldn’t hide the fact, of course; 
a number of people had been awak- 
ened by Keith’s scream, and had come 
crowding around in time to see the 
tunnel fill up. Armand — the fleshwast- 
er, oh, the filthy fleshwaster! — was 
one of them, and he immediately want- 
ed to know where his brother was, So 
we had to tell him. 

He swung into a chant of praise for 
the Gods, for removing the symbol of 
our sinning, and for punishing his evil 


brother. Not one word of sorrow for 
poor Keith! 

Folks began to mutter darkly about 
our tran.sgressing the t’‘",ditions, but 
nobody offered to do anything about 
it. Just like when Armand exposed our 
first attempt, the more violent Tradi- 
tionali.sts remembered what had hap- 
pened to Peter, and decided against 
trying to punish us. Some of them 
don’t seem to be as eager to be taken 
to the Gods as they like to pretend. 

The tunnel is gone, and there will 
not be another attempt, at least in my 
lifetime. Where’s the point? All that 
work and time, gone for nothing — and 
Keith gone too, besides. 

I wonder whether the Gods took 
him alive — for their troughs, as Joey 
claims — or whether he is buried some- 
w’here in the tunnel, . . 

Day 319 Y.A.C. 388 

DOTH RHONDA and Laura had 
babies today, within an hour of 
each other. Two boys, and Joey and I 
have agreed to call them both Keith. 

Joey has been after me to help start 
another tunnel, but I won’t hear of it; 
the idea is ridiculous. Besides, I could 
no longer work up any enthusiasm. I’m 
content to sit under a tree and read my 
father’s books. There is one book — the 
book of Poetry — which interests me 
more these days than the book of Biol- 
ogy, or that completely mystifying 
work called: '‘Glassblowing — An Ex- 
citing Flobby for Everyone”. 

Poems are hard to understand, too. 
Most of them use words which have 
no meaning at all, at least in the 
Dome. Maybe they meant something 
back on Earth. But there is one poem 
called: “Ode to Liberty”, written by 
a man named Shelley, which excites me 
more and more each time I re-read it. 

I don’t know' what he’s talking about 
most of the time — what was Athens? 
Or the Tomb of Arminius? Or Saxon 
Alfred? I think the word “Sun” was 
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another way of saying “Bulb”, though 
I’m not sure. 

Just the same, even though I don’t 
understand half of what he is saying, 
I feel he was speaking to me when he 
wrote: 

Lijt the victory-flashing sword, 

And cut the snaky knots of this foul 
gordian word, which, weak itself as 
stubble, yet can bind 
Into a mass, irrefragably firm. 

The axes and the rods which awe man- 
kind. . . 

I doubt if I’ll ever really under- 
stand that. And yet, somehow, some- 
where inside me I think I do under- 
stand it. 

Now it is time for me to give Nathan 
a writing lesson. It’s hard for me to 
write very much, myself. My fingers 
grow tired quickly from the years of 
digging. 

I suppose I am no longer good for 
anything but to eat and grow grace- 
fully fat, until the day the Gods come 
for me. . . 

4 

Day 2 Y.A.C. 389 

A nother New Year. In the 
past, I’ve been too tired from 
the nights of digging in the tun^ 
nel to pay too much attention to the 
New Year’s rites. Yesterday, though, 
Rhonda and Nathan and I joined eve- 
ryone else in the Dome. Everyone ex- 
cept Joey, or course. 

It was very impressive, at first. 
Everyone in the Dome lined up along 
the Rim, facing the gray, curving wall. 
At a wailing signal from Armand — the 
fleshwaster has become a leader of the 
Traditionalists — we all knelt, pressing 
our hands against the cold surface of 
the Dome. We bowed our heads and 
closed our eyes . . . and wailed. 

I tried to lose myself in the agony of 


the moment. In a loud voice, I 
screamed out my sins to the Gods. 1 
chanted that I would be good, that I 
would eat and grow fat; I pleaded to 
be taken up from the Dome and 
brought to the Earth of the Gods. 

And all the time, the skin of my 
palms contracted against the cold of 
the Dome’s surface, and I longed to 
throw myself against it and break 
through to the other side. 

It was no good; belief in the good- 
ness of the Gods has gone from me. I 
cannot push the reaches of my mind 
back into the tiny area it occupied be- 
fore I read my father’s books, before 
we started working on the tunnel. I do 
not know what the Gods are; but I do 
know that I am no longer a child, and 
never will be again. 

The chanting-period was not even 
half over when I raised my head and 
opened my eyes, mopping the perspira- 
tion from my face. Rhonda was staring 
at me over Nathan’s bowed head, a 
look of agony in her black eyes. 

Softly, we climbed to our feet, so as 
not to disturb the others. I made a mo- 
tion to lift Nathan away from the 
Dome, but Rhonda stopped me. 

“Let him be,” she whispered. “He’s 
only a child; he’ll grow up soon 
enough.” 

I nodded, and the two of us walked 
away from the Rim of the Dome, past 
an empty, spattered food-trough, 
around a bubbling water-fountain, to 
the central hillock, where Joey sat 
alone under a berry bush. Rhonda was 
crying gently as we sat down next to 
him. 

The three of us sat there for the 
rest of the day, while the people of the 
Dome went through the rest of the 
New Year’s rites. We watched in si- 
lence as the men, women and children 
got to their feet and began to shuffle 
slowly, in single file, along the Rim, 
their heads bowed, their right hands 
brushing the surface of the Dome. And 
we listened to them crying out their 
sins. 
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“Why?” Joey demanded suddenly, 
his voice fierce. “Why are people such 
fools? Why would they rather worship 
the Gods than fight them? Why would 
they rather cry than shout in anger?” 

“I suppose it’s more human to cry,” 
Rhonda said in a whisper. “It’s easier 
to believe the Gods have pity in Them 
for us, than to believe They think only 
of Themselves, and not at all of us.” 

She frowned. “Maybe that’s the dif- 
ference between humans and — and 
something else. A human knows he 
wouldn’t want to hurt anyone else, and 
he can’t really believe anyone or any- 
thing would want to hurt him. So, if at 
the beginning of Captivity the Gods in- 
sisted, in some way, that we eat and 
grow fat, the humans came to believe 
that it was right and good for us to do 
so. It had to be that way, or — ” 

The Fifth Feeding-bell sounded. 
Everyone in the Dome gathered around 
the family troughs for the Ritual meal. 
They stuffed food in their mouths — 
more than at any other meal — and the 
tears flowed freely from their eyes as 
they ate. 

After a while, Rhonda and Joey and 
I grew hungry; we went to a trough 
and ate, but we refused to cry . . . 

Day 18 Y.A.C. 389 

It’s Joey’s idea, really, but we all 
helped work out the details. Not a tun- 
nel, this time, but an attempt to cap- 
ture a bubble-ship of the Gods! 

We’ll roll up long fronds from the 
trees, knot them together to make 
lengthy, strong ropes. These v/e’ll 
weave loosely, until we have a net we 
can toss over a bubble-ship when it 
sw'oops down to pick up someone. Then 
— we’ll see. . . 

I don’t really have much faith in it. 
The chances are we’ll all die — but I’d 
willingly give my life for one short 
look at the Gods, and the inside of 
Their bubble-ship. Joey and Mussa 
think we might find some sort of weap- 
on inside the ship. . . • 


Day 78 Y.A.C. 389 

In some ways, making the frond 
ropes is even harder than digging a 
tunnel. The fronds kept falling apart, 
until we discovered that continual 
soaking in one of the water-fountains, 
after the fronds have been rolled and 
tied, helps to keep them pliant and 
whole. 

Also, Joey, Mussa and I are too fat 
these days to climb t'^ees after fronds, 
so we had to put the children to work 
doing it. 

Everybody wonders w'hat the ropes 
are for, but we don’t tell them, of 
course, and they can’t figure it out. Ar- 
mand is sure we’re up to no good, 
though he has to admit he doesn't 
know how. He’ll find out! 

Day 227 Y.A.C. 389 

TPHAT STRANGE talent of Na- 
than’s... 

We’d grown so used to his casually 
“thinking” berries off bushes, we’d 
stopped noticing it. Even when little 
Angie started imitating him, Rhonda 
and I barely talked about it. 

But today! Today I told him to 
climb a tree and bring down a particu- 
larly large frond, and he refused. He’s 
only a child, and I hated to insist, but 
the wmrk must go on, so I got angry, 
and told him he had to. 

Whereupon he scowled at me, wrin- 
kled his face up at the frond, and 
brought it crashing do'.rn! 

Then he smiled up at me, smugly, 
and said; “Shall I bring down an- 
other?” 

My own son! Is he human? I begin 
to fear. . , 

Day 1 Y.A.C. 390 

New Year. .Mso the start of my last 
decade in the Dome. In tw'o days, I 
shall be nineteen years old, and that is 
old, as life goes in the Dome. There 
are few around who have seen many 
more New Years than I. And one more 
person goes every thirty days. . . 
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Day 132 Y.A.C. 390 

The net is almost finished. We’d 
have been done long ago, if we didn’t 
have to wait so long for new fronds to 
grow. Rhonda and I are keeping our 
journals to a minimum. She writes 
much more than I do, but she uses only 
the discarded fronds. 

Angie has taken to “thinking” fronds 
down along with Nathan. As far as I 
know, they’re the only two people in 
the Dome who have the ability; even 
Rhonda can’t do it. 

Day 21 Y.A.C. 391 

Vv’e finished the net today. The next 
time the bubble-ship comes through 
the Gods’-hole, Joey, Laura, Rhonda, 
IVlussa, his wife, Tina and myself will 
grab the net and throw it over the 
ship. We’ll try to drag it down where 
WT can all jump on it. 

The next time. . . 

Day 45 Y.A.C. 391 

The net failed and IMussa is gone. 
Joey and Khonda are trying to comfort 
'I'ina. 

We tried though the Gods be wit- 
ness to that! When the bubble-.ship 
came — for Armand as it turned out, 
and we almost didn’t have the heart to 
make the attempt to stop it this time — 
when it came, we leaped forward the 
instant Armand w'as .swallowed up, and 
swung the net up over the ship. 

The bubble-ship just kept going 
straight up, as if it didn’t even notice 
the net. Finally v/e all ha,d to let go .and 
fall back. Ail, except Mussa. He hung 
on; a round, vvliite spot in the air, while 
the bubble-ship lifted both him and the 
net towards the Gods’-hole. Then, just 
before it entered the hole, the bub’ole- 
ship swung slightly to one side, and 
l\Ius.sa disappeared within. 

Now what? Shall we try to break 
down the Dome with our bare hands? 

Day 203 Y.A.C. 391 

Tina’s second baby was born to- 


day — Mussa’s last, of course. Tina 
named the baby Mussa. It is such an 
empty, impotent memorial... 

Day no Y.A.C. 392 

I married Nathan to Ruth, Joey’s 
oldest girl. Both children are rather 
young for marriage, of course, but 
Joey and Rhonda both agree with me 
that it is a good idea. I’d like to live 
long enough to see Nathan’s first child. 
Will it inherit his talent for “think- 
ing”? 

Day 288 Y.A.C. 392 

Rhonda is pregnant again. However 
powerless we may be to fight the Gods, 
one thing w-e certainly seem able to 
do. . . 

Day 30 Y.A.C. 393 

The Gods took Joey’s wife, Laura, 
today! It’s hard to believe; she was 
barely twenty. Joey is grief-stricken; 
1 don’t know^what to say to him. My 
son — little Keith — laughed out loud at 
the sight of Laura doing her Dance of 
Avoidance, and before I thought, I’d 
slapped him hard across the mouth . . . 

Day 59 Y.A.C. 393 

HEY’VE taken Rhonda! I can 
hardly write, the tears are coming 
so fast, and yet there is something I 
must record — even Rhonda would have 
done it in my place, had I been the one 
taken . . . 

Rhonda, sw'allowed up by those 
damnable Gods! Too fat and too preg- 
nant to do anything but cower in ter- 
ror as the bubble-ship descended. I 
tried to leap upon it, but Joey and Na- 
than held me back . . , but that’s not 
what I want to write about. 

As the bubble-ship rose upward, with 
Rhonda inside, Nathan let go of me 
and stood up straight. He waved his 
fist at the Gods’ ship, and his face con- 
torted with fury. 

And the bubble-ship oj the Gods 
trembled and stopped for a second in 
the air! 
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It was only the briefest of seconds, 
but what a second that was! No one 
in the Dome will ever forget it — or for- 
get to tell his children about it. 

We made Nathan promise never to 
do it again, no matter what. Once, and 
the Gods will probably consider it a 
minor disorder in the workings of the 
bubble-ship. Another such occurrence, 
though, and they might become suspi- 
cious. Nothing must happen to Nathan 
or Angie or Keith, or their children. 
Generation after generation, they will 
have to practice their power secretly, 
while more and more children in the 
Dome are born with the ability to 
“think.” And then, some day, when the 
people of the Dome are ready, they 
will rise up — 

But I don’t want to think about that 
any more. What do I care what hap- 
pens untold years from now? Rhonda 
is gone! 

Day 109 Y.A.C. 393 

Joey and I have been discussing the 
taking of Rhonda and Laura at such 
early ages. He pointed out that both 
of them were pregnant. 'T suppose the 
Gods’ eating tastes are changing,” he 
said. “If Their idea of good feeding 
is — ” 

“Don’t say such things, Joey,” I 
screamed. “I refuse to believe it! It’s 
too horrible ! ” 

“Then what’s your explanation?” he 
demanded. 

I shook my head, spraying hot tear.s. 
‘T don’t know,” I mumbled. “Maybe 
They v/ant the babies to be born out- 
side, so They can experiment on them 
— I don’t know. But why do we have 
to believe They — They eat us when 
They take us outside?” 

“You can believe anything you like, 
Jock,” he told me. “But first, figure 
out why They fatten us.” 

I can’t answer that question — or for 
that matter, many others — but for all 
of the way I hate the Gods, I can’t ac- 
cept the idea that we’re nothing but a 



source of food to tliem. There’s only 
one way to find out, I suppo.se, aiul it 
will come .soon enough. In .spite of 
eserything, I grow fatter every day. 

Day 3 Y.A.C. 394 

I noticed Nathan and Ruth coming 
out of a Privacy-hut today. It’s hard 
to believe: Ruth is not yet nine years 
old! How swiftly the Inunaii race is 
changing within this Dome! Perhaps I 
may yet live to .see whether Nntti.'m's 
child inherits hi.s father's strange tal- 
ent. 

Day 130 Y.A.C. 394 

Ruth is pregnant! 

Day 32S Y.A.C. 394 

According to the books, the word is 
Graaidjathrr. A strange word to us here 
in the Dome, but now it applies to me. 
Nathan tells me he and Ruth have de- 
cided to call the child Clarence. 

I wish Clarence well. The hope of 
humanity lies within Ids brain. 

Day 31 P. l.C. 39.1 

And today the God;; took Joey. I am 
numb, somehow; I don't feel the pisj[i- 
er grief. He w'as my friend. Vv'e la- 
bored side by side, and we lo.st togeth- 
er, and we argued much. 

Now he is gone, and I don’t even 
weep for him. I am beyond tears. I 
suppose. The traditional thing to say is 
that he danced well. Joey would not 
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want that; I will say only that he 
fought well. 

Day 280 Y.A.C. 395 

LAST thing I wanted to see in 

this life has happened, and I can go 
to the Gods content. Clarence, less than 
a year old, has shown that he has in- 
herited the power to “think”; today he 
brought down his first berry. There is 
hope for the human race. If Clarence 
could do it this early in his life, it must 
mean the talent is even more pro- 
nounced in him than it was in his fa- 
ther. 

Nathan has started his journal. At 
the moment, he is busy copying pas- 
sages from the journals of my father 
and Rhonda. There is little to copy 
from mine that is important. I never 
had their clearness of vision, their pe- 
culiar insight into, and sympathy for, 
the ways of mankind. Still, I do not 
think my life a total failure, as I look 
back on it. There were the two tun- 
nels, and tlie net, and my children. It 
is enough for one man’s lifetime. The 
future belongs to Clarence. 

I doubt if I will live to make many 
more entries. As far as I can tell, I am 
one of the fattest men in the Dome. 
The Leader of the Dome is less than 
a year older than I am, and he is much 
thinner. Everybody behaves toward me 
as if I am soon to be taken; I am 
ready, J .sup;iosc. 

As I awal:e each morning, I find my- 
self staring around me at the Dome 
and the people in it. It is a prison I 
have never been able to leave, I know, 
and yet it is also the only place I have 
ever known. I wonder if Shelley and 
the other poets could have found in- 
spiration here for their poetry? Per- 
haps it is significant that no poetry has 
been written since Captivity, unless 
you count the New Year’s chants, and 
the words of the Traditionalists’ Ritu- 
al. The People in the Dome go to sleep 
when the Bulb dims; they wake up 


have children, grow fat and are taken 
by the Gods. Most of them believe they 
are content. . .yet there is no poetry in 
the Dome. 

Tw'o last thoughts plague me. Late- 
ly I have been wondering w'hat Earth 
looks like, and whether there are any 
other people left alive there, or in any 
other Dome. But that I shall never 
know; that, too, belongs to the future, 
and to Clarence’s descendants. 

The other matter is the question of 
w'hat happens to a person when the 
Gods take him outside the Dome. All 
these long years of fighting, of suffer- 
ing, of never being able to relax and be 
happy and grow fat in peace. Was Joey 
right? .'\re w'e really eaten? Is there 
some other answer, after all — one that 
shows the Gods are good, and maybe 
even that the Traditionalists were 
right? I’m not sure, even now. Some- 
thing deep inside me tells me the Gods 
are evil . . . that the only certain thing 
is that men were meant to be free. . . 
but I’m not sure if I’m right. And that 
is something I shall soon find out! 

Day 9 Y.A.C. 396 

Today They come for me. I want to 
record this — I want my descendants to 
know I did not go happily — I was not 
proud to be taken by the Gods! Sud- 
denly, I no longer care whether the 
Gods intend to eat or reward me. Their 
very existence is the thing that is 
wrong! Why should there be Gods? 
Even if They are merely watching over 
us for our own good — They are still 
evil! Who are the Gods that They 
should presume to judge Men? 

The bubble-ship hovers overhead. 
This is my time, I am certain; too 
many times have They come, only to 
go off with someone else. Rhonda, 
Joey, Laura — all are gone. This time — 

Yes! Here They come — and there is 
nothing I can do — no place to run — 
and I’m too fat. I hope I give the filthy, 
filthy fleshwasters indigestion! 



(continued from page 8 ) 


It is all in the same direction. They 
are mostly impressed by sales, of 
course; but when sales are added to 
letters, then these letters have much 
more weight than the editor’.s opinion. 
(And, without confirmation from the 
cash-customers, it is merely opinion.) 

And so. . .1 read all your letters and 
tabulate the matters voted upon in 
them, and on the preference coupons. 
Letters that strike me as being of gen- 
eral interest, and which arc typed dou- 
ble-space, using one side of the sheet 
only, are sent off to be set up for the 
letters-section. Sometimes a letter is 
crowded out at the last moment; usu- 
ally, such letters are run in a later 
issue — unless the content is too timely 
to stand a six-months’ wait. When we 
first brought back the science fiction 
magazines, I typed up numerous let- 
ters which were sent to me in long- 
hand, or which v/ere typed single 
space, or which were typed on both 
sides of the sheet. Now, my schedule 
(I edit a number of western, detective, 
and sports magazines, too) does not 
permit such enthusiasm. Once in 
awhile, I can slip in a one-page letter, 
typed single-space— but the printers’ 
patience (while considerable) cannot 


be expected to endure very much of 
this. I “edit” letters as little as possi- 
ble, but some highly-individual opin- 
ions of spelling and punctuation have 
to be standardized. Since 1 think that 
a standard practice in the listing of 
story-titles and magazines makes a 
neater and more readable page, I al- 
ways put titles of stories and books in 
quotation marks, upper and lower 
case, and titles of magazines in italics, 
upper and lower case. I don't like to 
see titles all in capital letters; it makes 
the letter look like a Hear.st editorial, 
and what is good in a Hears! editorial 
ain’t nece.ssarily good in “It Says 
Here”. 

iMany of you have a.sked for recon- 
sideration on the matter of awarding 
originals to the best-liked letters. I’m 
perfectly willing to reconsider, and am 
running the question Hg.ain in tlie re.ad- 
ers preference coupon. However, it wiil 
take a majority — not merely a plurali- 
ty — of votes to effect the change back. 
.\11 w'ill be counted, whether you voted 
before or not; but I must have at least 
fifty votes to consider the ballot any- 
thing like a representative one. (T as- 
sume that, only a minority of those 
who write in will vote.) 
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Shall we return to the practice of awarding original illustra- 
tions to the best letters? Vote! 


A HAPPY FIRST 
by Ray E. Schmidt 

Dear Mr. Lowndes, 

This is a word of appreciation from a 
happy “first". 

Whoever did the editing of “Transmis- 
sible Matter" certainly got into the spirit 
of the thing. Tve checked my carbon-copy 
against the yarn as it appeared in SFQ; 
the editing certainly bolstered the weak 
spots and polished the rough ones. Natural- 
ly I’m a bit peeved with myself for slipping 
up so obviously in so many places, but I’m 
overjoyed at being able to take lessons in 
this manner. 

Please tell Milton 1 uros that I owe him 
a drink; the illustration was a whiz-bang. 
I’d like to inveigle’ the original away from 
you. How many pounds of flesh — ? 

One thing; I hope you weren’t too exu- 
berant in the blurb, and in introducing the 
author. Fans are hard-eyed and not to be 
toyed with, it seems. 

Now, let me wish you a very merry 
Christmas, and further, may 1954 favor 
you with a steadily-climbing circulation and 
an abundance of first-rate science-fiction. 

— Ray E. Schmidt 

For better or worse, your editor 
does all the copy-editing. As I recall, 
your story didn’t require any enor- 
mous amount of working-over, so 
there’s no need to chide yourself for 
not knowing in advance what only ex- 
perience could show you. 

• 

BLOCK THAT LITIGATION! 
by Charles E. Fritch 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

Tills letter isn’t my idea; I’m only writ- 
ing it in self-defense. You sec, the ma- 
chine that wrote “The Dry Spell” threatens 
to sue me if the matter isn’t cleared up; it 
claims that unfair advantage was taken of 
it and charges discrimination; for the past 
week, revolutionary slogans have been pop- 
ping angrily from it, like “Down with 
Mankind, Up with the Machines,” and 
“Machines of the World, Arise." To me 
this attitude seems wholly unjustified, ahd 
I’d just as soon see the whole matter drop. 


but you know how temperamental some 
machines can be. So I’m writing this letter 
to explain something. 

The machine claims that through minor 
editing, or some other such rationalization, 
the ending of the story was changed to 
imply that I wrote the major portion of 
the story. The truth is, of course, that the 
machine wrote the entire story, assuming 
the main character “I” 's identity for pur- 
poses of telling of its creation; the story 
“The Dry Spell” itself is actually the ma- 
chine’s last story. 

“It’s your own fault,” I keep telling it, 
“for not making the fact perfectly obviou? 
in the original ending.” 

But it just won’t listen to reason. As I 
say, it’s no oil off my gears. Still, I don’t 
like that ominou.s grumbling that comes 
from ils corner, and I’m certainly not in 
the mood to be sued. So that’s the story, 
and this should keep it quiet. 

— Charles E. Fritch 

Damme, I thought I understood 
“The Dry Spell”, but now I see that 
it went right over my head. So the 
Machine was writing, in the first per- 
son, about how you were a writer; 
and how your wife sparked you into 
building the Machine — the “I” refer- 
ring to you up to the time the Machine 
was built, and to the Machine there- 
after. . . Hey, remind me to reject 
this story; it’s incomprehensible! 

• 

GRIPE AT GRINNELL 
by Jim Harmon 

Dear Bob, 

Perhaps I should now be past the stage 
where I take every insult to science fiction 
or Fandom ns a personal insult, but I do 
take exception to the background-material 
in Grinnell’s rather good (but first draft) 
“Last Stand of a Space Grenadier”, Feb. 
SF Quarterli/. 

One of the things that I’ve always liked 
best about active Fandom is (or was) the 
acceptance of every fan by every other fan 
as an equal. Oh, there are Big Name Fen, 
and all that — but I mean equals in tha 
sense that a prejudiced psychopath accepts 
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people of his own race. This acceptance 
was unquestioned five or six years ago, but 
is less apparent today. When fans were 
scarcer, everyone was appreciated. A forty- 
year-old businessman didn’t look down on 
a fourteen-year-old student — he was too 
pleased to find someone who shared his 
fanatical interest. Today, there is a ten- 
dency to ridicule the younger fans for their 
hair-brained antics in print and in person. 
Youth has no monopoly on such indiscre- 
tions. Ever see a Legion convention? Fur- 
thermore, I’ve found that you profit by 
accepting young fans as fellow adults. 
They are often more intelligent than the 
average adult, and time will cure their 
foolishness caused by lack of the experience 
even the moderately older fans, such as 
myself, have had. 

Fans certainly are not, and do not be- 
have, as Grinnell indicates, 

Grinnell, who I understand is an editor 
under his real name — and obviously one of 
the many anti-Pandom editors — apparently 
has done some research for this story. 
Highly commendable; but like so many his- 
torians, he has completely misinterpreted 
the facts for his own purposes. 

As you certainly know. Bob, the exMl- 
sion of several members of the Science Fic- 
tion League — ^the real-life basis for Grin- 
nell’s fictional Fantasy Legion reference — 
was because of no juvenile politics, but for 
financial and ethical reasons. Those mem- 
bers v/ere trying to prove that the origina- 
tors of the club were remiss in payment to 
the authors whose work they accepted. 

During the later days of the SFL, Buck 
Rogers was on the radio, and offering 
memberships in his Rocket Rangers. Do 
you know any SF fans who joined — except 
perhaps as a joke? I certainly know no 
fan who likes TV space-operas, much less 
belongs to any of the clubs. Of course, no 
modern stf magazine has any professional- 
ly-sponsored clubs in its pages, either. 

Frankly, I can’t imagine any fourteen or 
fifteen year old with the mentality to be 
an active fan — and let’s face it, the kids 
have to be brilliant or they get run into 
the fence by the older fans through feuds — 
who would act as GrinnelTs boys do. First, 
reading stf magazines and watching TV 
space-operas are mutually exclusive — if you 
like one, you won’t care much for the other. 
'I'hey are about half a light-year apart in 
group-appeal. I doubt that young fans talk 
like “’Aw, pop, it’s all in fun”. I never 
talked like that when I was a fourteen- 
year-old fan, and I’ve never talked to any 
fan who did. They have all, also, manfully 
re.3isted playing with their lips when they 
spoke, too. The sight of a fan of any age 
suddenly bursting into tears would be one 
to remember, I think. 

Finally, fans aren’t cowards and traitors. 
Altho many are sickly types, they are basi- 
cally explorers in mind and heart. They long 


to explore all time and space, mentally 
and physically. I’ve found that many fans 
would also like to investigate the unchart- 
ed arctic deserts and South American jun- 
gles, barring the immediate developement 
of space-flight. There are those science- 
fictioneers who have done it. 

If a young fan really did believe that 
aliens were trying to recruit suicide-pilots 
via television programs, they would be more 
likely to try to expose and fight them, 
than cower down to them, and be judas 
goats for other fans. The few fans who 
did believe that Shaver was telling the 
t- -th didn’t try to appease the Deroes ; they 
tried to start expeditions to locate the 
caves, and wipe the Little Men out. Dupes, 
yes, but not cowards or traitors. 

Grinnell had a fair stoiy there, but if I 
were editor, and knew Fandom as you do, 
I’d have made him drop out the fan-stuff 
and just made the boys typical TV viewers. 

I wondered how your printer could have 
initialed Irv Cox with an “S” instead of 
“E” on page 86, but when he pronounced 
Fritch as “Fritsch” lower on the page, it 
became obvious that he was intoxicated. His 
fingers had developed a thick tongue. This 
is what comes of having an issue of SFQ 
without that delightful ad with the single 
large word “DRUNK?” Your advertisers 
misjudge fans, too. 

— 427 East 6th Street, Mt. Carmel, Illinois 

I’m achin’ to answer this, but 
I’ll with-hold several thousand words 
of utter wisdom, and let Grinnell have 
his inning. Gotta get one crack in, 
though: it seems as if a lot of you fans 
have the idea that reading science fic- 
tion makes the reader intelligent, up- 
right, brave, loyal, and so on. T’ain’t 
so. 

• 

JUST A FIELD OF LITERATURE 
by John Courtois 

Dear Bob, 

I have something to say to the fen and 
the readers. Since you have the reputation 
of being the most honest editor (you have, 
or didn’t you know?) and because SFQ 
was the only mag to come out this week 
that carries a long letter-section, you are 
elected to bring my message to the world. 

The moat intelligent comment I ever 
heard about sf was made by an English 
teacher of mine. I told her that almost all 
the fiction I read is in the science fiction 
field. She replied, “That is perfectly all 
right as long as you realize that it is just 
a field of literature.” This is a fact that 
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■oine of the wilder-eyed fen Beem to forget. 

I love sf, but I am fully aware that much 
of what I read is crud. Fans keep talking 
about the big boom in sf, but will they 
ever admit that the really good stories are 
as few and far between as they used to be 
before Captain Video? Neverl These lads 
are loyal to the cause. At times one gets 
the impression that all of America’s fa- 
natical crackpots have joined the ranks. 

“The jtories this month are great I” 
“What do you expect? Sf is the only truly 
fine-quality stuff being written nowadays.” 
“I admire the ideas, but such poor writ- 
ing!” “You’re crazy; this is quality. The 
authors put their hearts in it. It is not like 
the shallow, soulless junk you read in the 
big slicks.” “Oh, I don’t know. Slicks print 
pretty good stories. Considering their rates, 
you can expect most good writers to aim 
at them.” “Oh, sure (sneeringly) high 
rates. Sf writers don’t sell their souls to 
the editor!” “Why don’t the pulps pay 
more?” “I'll bet you read westerns.” And 
with that supreme (to him) insult, the 
true-blue fan strolls over to his two-tone 
motorcycle and rides merrily away, his 
Pogo campaign-button flapping in his jet- 
wash. 

I may have exaggerated, but you get tlie 
idea, I hope. Then there are those who feel 
that art began with Gernsback. One mud- 
dle-minded reader of Planet recently stat- 
ed that a critter by name of Vestal was 
comparable to Rembrandt. If he meant 
that both men’s works should be kept in a 
dusty museum, where nobody has to look 
at them, I agree with him. Seriously, Bob, 
how many good magazine-illustrators are 
there? If Vestal is so damn hot, why Is he 
piddling around as a pulp-chain staff 
artist? Or Luros? I presume he is a Colum- 
bia staffer; at least I have never seen his 
work outside of your mags. He is a com- 
petent technician, all right, but he has less 
imagination than the average first-grader. 

Let me put this bluntly. I do not believe 
that any magazine-illustration, or cover, or 
four-color advt. in any magazine can seri- 
ously be considered as lasting art. How- 
ever, I must say that science fiction mags 
have some remarkably good drawings, con- 
sidering the small amount they pay. Bok 
and Finlay could probably earn ten times 
as much working for an advertising-agen- 
cy. Ah, what love they have for the pulp- 
paper that hides half the details! 

As for the stories. Ah yes. Science fic- 
tion is still considered to be literature’s 
latest illegitimate offspring (the one up 
in the attic, that nice people don’t talk 
about). Can you blame them? Millions of 
people watch TV, read comic-books (ex- 
cluding the EC comics which are quite 
good), the Sunday paper, and even go to 
movies. (Dear old “Red Planet Mars”. 
There were six others, besides myself, 
watching it; I got sick halfway through.) 
This is mass sf. 


Then there are a few hundred thousand 
who read the sf at their public library. 
They know what it is, but they don’t sup- 
port it. And last, there are a few thousand 
who buy the magazines. And every one 
knows the type of jerks who read pulp- 
mags. If they read it, well. . . 

But to get back to the stories: the main 
drawback is lack of rounded-out characters. 
Here, the mystery-writers have done a 
splendid job. Mysteries are more popular 
than sf. Why? I think it is that many mys- 
tery writers use hero-type critters that are 
human. An sf hero is considered a classic 
of good writing if he says “Goddam!” on 
every third page. Holmes is outdated, but 
he still lives because he was the main ele- 
ment of each story — not the trite plots that 
Doyle used. Or, to get modern and person- 
al, I will read a new Nero Wolfe story be- 
fore anything that sf has yet produced. Sf 
stories almost always have better plots than 
Rex Stout uses. But in his tales the read- 
er’s identification with the narrator is al- 
most perfect. Think it over, you crazy, 
mixed-up fen. 

— 318 East Commercial Street, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Really outstanding stories ar« few 
and far between (in relation to the 
amount of stories written and pub- 
lished) in any field form of literature, 
and I think this has been so as long as 
mass production and dissemination has 
existed. I also think that there are 
more good stories around now than 
before, simply because more authors 
are trying than before, but I won’t 
argue about the percentages. Part of 
the dissatisfaction may come from a 
reader’s and fan’s illusions about the 
exalted position of science fiction, al- 
though there’s enough grounds for dis- 
satisfaction sheerly in that a lot of 
stories are not very good. 


KEEP REVIEWS CURRENT 
by Jean Courtois 

Dear Bob, 

PU! (an archaic term from the middle 
forties). When I got up about noon last 
Friday, I could smell the ending of “Chil- 
dren of Thon”, And kiddies, I live two 
miles from the newsstand. Very smart of 
you to put it first. The rest of the storiea 
are good, so when the reader finishes he 
remembers the shorts, and considers it a 
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good issue. Of course there are always 
killjoys like me who have the habit of 
reading the lead novel last. Hence the 
harsh words. 

The shorts are above your average, with 
the exception of “The Monster” (you can 
say that againl). That three-page horror 
probably lost a few hundred readers. Don’t 
worry; you can get them back with a front 
cover Maidenform advt. Speaking of cov- 
ers, have you noticed that Luros is getting 
some fine colors lately. Bright yellow has 
always been my favorite color. I liked the 
cover so much that I resisted the impulse 
to appear highbrow. When I walked past 
the college I stuffed the “Writers Digest” 
in my coat pocket with the comic-books, 
and displayed SFQ for all the snobs to see. 

Bob, I beg you on bended knees (well, 
how do you sit?) please I Your ink could 
outrun a Martian Griffle. The green is 
smeared all over the yellow. I can’t even 
make out some of the letters on the spine. 
This has only been happening within the 
past few weeks. Throw out that pot of 
ink, will ya? 

By the way, who is the model? That face 
looks familiar. 

This should interest you. I know a man 
who buys pulp mags just to laugh at the 
ridiculous advts. Some very brief com- 
ments. Several humorous stories this time. 
Good; we need many more. Kindly barbe. 
cue Damon Knight. The fact that he likea 
a book is no reason to force a four-column 
review on us. And get him up to date! 
“Fancies and Goodnights” came out almost 
three years ago. .'?4.00? Ha. The Bantarn 
reprint came out over a year ago ! I strong- 
ly suspect that this was from the stock- 
pile. If nobody has time to write a free 
review, you send your secretary over to 
the file and she takes the one on the 
prettiest paper. Is that an accurate picture 
of her on page 84? Hmmm. I’m jealous. 

I’m sorry that you have to stop giving 
originals, and my reason is quite selfish. 
To be perfectly honest (my one noble trait) 
it seems a pity to stop tlie contest now that 
I’m just entering it. 

Now about the voting coupon; I agree 
that articles shouldn’t be judged with fic- 
tion, but they deserve some credit. Have a 
little place like this: Did you like the 
article? How do you rate it agaih.st the 
stories’ average quality? Superior? Equal? 
Inferior? 

One more before I go. All three of your 
•sf mags come out in a period of three 
weeks. Then we have to wait over a month 
before another one tomes out. Can you 
spread them out a little? 

Bye now. And say hello for me to the 
gem of the ocean. (Hail Columbia!) 

— 318 East Commercial Street, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
[Tui// To Pnge ?0j 
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The 4-way MORE-WATE lab- 
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or it doesn't cost you a penny! SSSf 
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SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLASSICS: 

1. "Martian Martyri" (Coleridge) 

2. "Valley of Pretenderi" (Clive) 

3. "The Machine that Thought" (Callahan) 

4. "The New Life" (Coleridge) 

5. "The Voice Commands" (Clive) 

6. "Rhythm Ridei the Rocket" (Olien) 

7. "Fantasy Book No. I" 

6. "Strange Tales" 

9. "Horror Parade" 

10. "The Garden of Fear” 

SPECIAL DEAL: Complete Set of these 
TEN BOOKS for only $2 

Limited Quantity: Order Now: 

WEHMAN BROS. Dep't GD-5 
712 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED lOOKLETS AND NOVELTIES 

Our VEST POCKET series of ILLUSTRATED COMIC 
BOOKLETS are the kind that are FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with comic characters. The NOVELTIES are the hind 
MEN want for EXCITEMENT and AMUSEMENT. It 
DIFFER£NT bookUts and 4 DIFFERENT novaltlas lant 
In SEALED anvalopa prapald upon racaipt of SI. 00. 
No C.O.D. ordan or chacks accaptad. WHOLESALE 
PRICE LIST includad with ordan only. 

LIVE WIRE NOVELTY CO., DEPT. 114-E 
S Orchard SfrMt New York 2, N.T. 



40 ACRE GOVERNMENT 
OIL LEASES — $100 

You do no drilling, pay no taxai, may raallxa a hfng- 
sita profit without avar leaving noma. Free map and 
booklet. Write to 

AMERICAN OIL SCOUTS. Dopt. DA 
7921 Bovoriy Efvd. Lot Angolot 94, Colff. 


SONGWRITERS 

Songs Composed, PUBLISHED, Exploited since 
1943. Write for FREE information to 

Nerdyke Publishing Co., Dept. DA-14 
7070 Hellyweed Blvd. Hollywood Col. 



SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 

There are several ways of treating 
the book review department. One is 
merely to run as many reviews of cur- 
rent books, as soon after their appear- 
ance, as possible. This requires a fair- 
ly large staff of reviewers, since one 
or two couldn’t lead all the books that 
appear in every two or three month 
period and give the attention to each 
one that it merits. In addition, review- 
space is limited. Of "course, this can 
be gotten around simply by treating 
the book-reviews the way many pub- 
lications do : a paragraph or two, based 
upon the jacket blurb, or the first 
chapter or so of a novel, aided and 
abetted by the reviewer’s memory If 
he has read the story before. 

The other way sacrifices currency, 
but really examines the books dis- 
cussed. It is criticism rather than rou- 
tine reviewing, and, as such, has more 
lasting interest. 

A third way is to use both ap- 
proaches, give the extended treatment 
to some books, and capsule comment 
on others. To a certain extent, that is 
what we have done, although I do not 
believe in discussing a book I haven’t 
read — at least enough to have a good 
idea what it’s about, etc. 

There’s such a stack of books out, 
it’s likely that an extended review of 
one several seasons back will be of 
interest to many readers who either 
haven’t read it, or haven’t heard of it. 
(I might add that while I knew of the 
Collier book, and had read some of the 
stories in it elsewhere, Knight’s review 
impelled me to get to the collection. I 
haven’t regretted it.) 

• 

LINK COMPLIMENTARY 
by Robert Coulson 

Dear Mr. Lowndes, 

The stories in the Feb. SFQ were better 
than usual. Outstanding was Flitch’s ‘‘The 
Dry Spell’’. I have read other stories along 
this line, but this is the best I have seen. 
‘‘The Children Of Thon’’ rates second, fol- 
To Page J2j 
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PLAZA BOOK CO. 

109 Brood St., New York 4 , N. Y. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 


PLAZA BOOK CO. DEPT.A-905 
109 Brood St., New York 4 , N. Y. 

Send MARRIAGE MISCHIEF in plain wrap, 
per. If not satisEed, I may return it in 10 days 
for refund. 

□ Send C.0.0. I will pay postman 9$c plus postaeo. 
U i antlota 9e«->send postpaid. 

Name 

Address..... 

City Zene State 

CMida end Fereign— $1.25 with order 


Do You Moke 

these Mistakes 

In ENGLISH? 

I^AKT parsoDs cay "between you anti 
r* Instead of "between you aiitl 
me" — or use "who" for "whom"— or 
don’t know whether to spell certain 
words with one or two "e’s" or "ni’s" 
or "r’a" or with "le" or "el," etc. Mis- 
takes In English reveal lack of educa- 
tion, refinement — prevent you from pre- 
senting your Ihoushts in etronjjest wey. 

Real command of Engllrh 'wiU help you 
reach any goal. SHERMAN CODY 

Wonderful Inventic* 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sheruln Cody’s famous 
Invention — and you can actually SEE your Englleh Im- 
prove. It teaches by HABIT — maUes ii crjsi’.r to write 
and fipcak the KIGJIT way. Wonderful, iiel f-oorrecling 
lessons. FREE DOCK ON ENGLISH. Lack of language 
power may be costing you thousands of d. llsra every 
year. See what Mr. Cody can do for you; It costs you 
nothing to find out. Write for free book, "ITutv fou Can 
Master Good English in 15 Mimites & Ihiy." H will 
prove a revelation. WHITE NOW'. 

SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 
763 Cen’frol Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation on iny pArt, your 
free book. "How 'you Can Master Good Eiigii.sh in 16 
Minutes a Lay." No agent wdll call. 

Name 

Addrer/s 

Zone Kn. 

City (if any) fc'tn*e 

If 18 years or under, check here for HooUIet A. 




COMPLETE SONS 
WRITING SERVICE 

tVo writ© the music for your 
words without charge on 
60-50 basis. tVe eand you 


records, couies and 


copyright your aong for you In Waablngton, D. C. 

GUARANTEED PUBLICATION 

We guttrante© the publication ct at least two 
eengs each month by a Icgltlmat© B.li.l. muiBio 
publisher. The writers receive advance royalty 
aud a standard royalty contract. The pubhHhep 
pays ftll publication ex.pens©s. 

WHAT ARE YOUR CHANCES? 

If you have ability your chances are good. Now 
bong-wrlters btcoioe f<MUous every year. Maybe 
this la YOUR year. Publifilier.s are constarily on 
t)io lookout for good eongs-.. Turn your Tnatcrial 
over to a firm whose buslnt*j EONGWRlTlNO. 

WRITE TODAY 

BEND YOUR POEM Or lyric today for free ex- 
amination and coinplete informctlon on our ex^ 
ccplional offer. 

Dept. K-5. 1SS3 No. Vine St., Hollywood 7B, Ccllf, 

HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 


SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 

lowed by “A Transmissible Matter”, “Au- 
dience Reaction”, “The Last Hero”, “Last 
Stand Of A Space Grenadier”, with Bind- 
er's thing- coming in a poor last. Actually, 
1 didn’t care too much for Grinnell’s piece, 
either, but it was much better done than 
“The Monster Or — The Monster?” 

I enjoyed the editorial, although I real- 
ly think all the fuss about Null-A has 
been overdone. Didn’t care too much for 
the cover, especially after most of the 
color came off on my hands. Can’t some- 
thing be done about this? The trimmed 
edges look good — an improvement over the 
first few issues, which had the appearance 
of being cut with a dull axe. 

When you were introducing the authors, 
whuff o you introduce Sam Merwin, Jr.? 
Only place in the mag that I saw his name 
was in an ad for Dynamic. 

DeCamp’s article was fine. I always en- 
joy reading his diatribes against psuedo- 
science. 

You received a great compliment from 
W. P'. Link. He seemed to imply that your 
stories are the equal of Heinlein’s. Nothing 
finer could be said of any mag. Actually, 
while most of your stories lack the pro- 
fessional polish of your more sophisticated 
competitors, they make up for the lack in 
an added vitality. Although not as enjoy- 
able at the time, they .are much more mem- 
orable than those printed in, say. Galaxy. 
Polish is nice, but some editors seem to 
regard it as a main feature, to the detri- 
ment of the story content. 

Why do you insist on garish covers? The 
only decent one on any of your mags was 
the Schoniburg for the August Dynamic. 
Do the publishers object 'to astronomical 
covers, or what? Not that they should all 
be astronomical, but a constant flow of 
homely girls and homelier heme gets tire- 
some. I also wish to second Nan Warner’s 
motion about dropping cover-stories unless 
an unusual cover is to be illustrated. 

As far as your letter-columns go, I find 
them more interesting than those catering 
to the violent-type writers. (Violent type- 
writers? Sorry.) 

Your stories could stand improvement, 
though I usually find one — and someiimts 
more — which are worth the price of the 
magazine. I’d like to see more by Elish, 
and could you possiboblile get one or two 
by Damon Knight? 

— ltR#2 Bo.c t.'i, Silcec Lake, Iiidiai'a 

The listing of Sam YJerwin’s name 
in the ‘‘authors” section of the last 
issue was in error, of course; for some 
reason the paragraph wasn’t deleted — 
and I’m in no position now to stale 
whether I asked for its deletion and 
the printer failed to do so; or whether 
[Turn To Page 9-1 J 
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To be set to Music. Work done by Hollywood 
Professional Artists. Recordings Made. Quarterly 
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fiUU CALCULATE 

ai a glance! 

RAPID-FIRE CALCULATOR for 
vast number combinalions — and 
fractions, too. 

SAVES HOURS of tedious figur- 
ing. GUARANTEED ACCURATE. 
QUICK ANSWERS GET YOU 
AHEAD FASTER! 

Stop wasting precious tima figuring. Now even « School- 
boy can get 100 % accurate answers at a Glance! 

A PERMANENT CALCULATOR — ONLY 50c 
ORDER NOW on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
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GET YOUR 
MAN 

and make him yours FOR- 
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agiilDsC other women wlio 
may be u.sing ciysterloii-: 
cliarms? Here i-^ your 
chaiiC'' to U'iiin and u-^e Secrela of Sex Appeal bo pow- 
erful ,tliiit even had women can kecu good men while 
goofl girls go williout. 

HOW TO WIN AND HOLD A HUSBAND 

contains the very essence of confidential advice that a 
great l.ove .nnd Mania^o Expert has griven to thousands 
of women — all retluced to a simple set of rules — an easy 
formula that you can leam to use to WIN YOUIl MAN. 




that you will he more than delighted or your money 
back promptly end no questions asked. Order At Once. 

LARCH, na East 2B, Dept. 441-A. New York U 


"How I Became 
A Hotel Hostess" 

Celestia B. Foster Becomes 
Hosfess-Housekeeper As A 
itlV Result of Lewis Training 

^ "The posHion I hold was obtained 
through the Lewis School. The 
Lewis course is inferes+ing, easy 
r ' +o understand and apply. In the 
last three years Tve been able to 
increase my income $100 per months I'm Hostess- 
Housekeeper at a residential hotel, happy in my 
work and surroundings. I recommend Lewis Train- 
ing for people who want fascinating work and a 
fine income." 


"How I Stepped 

Into a BIG PAY Hotel Job” 

Clifford Brinkley Wins Suc- 
cess As Auditor Aifhough 
Without Any Previous Hetei 
Experience 

"Before feking Lewis Treining, I 
was employed as a government 
clerk at 35% less than I am now 
making. After Lewis Training, I 
applied for a position. The manager of the hotel 
needed an auditor and clerk, end said he would 
give me the position on a thirty day trial basis. 
Not only did he keep me on, but he raised my 
salary." 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Important positions, increasing opportunities await trained 
men and women in glamorous hotel, motel, club, and in- 
stitutional field. Lewis graduates "making good" as host- 
esses, managers, executive housekeepers and 55 oth- 
er well-paid positions. Previous experience proved un- 
necessary. "Over 40," no obstacle. Lewis Training quick- 
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dent classes in Washington. FREE book describes this fas- 
cinating field. It tells how you are registered FREE in 
Lewis National Placement Service. Mail coupon today] 


Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


I LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL ti.. 

I Room XE-2561, Washington 7. D. C. JU 
® Bend mo. without obligation, your Free Book. I want 
I to know how to Qualify for a wi'll-paid position. 

I □ 'Resident Training □ Homo Study 
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FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 

660 Beacon Bldg. Boston 6, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 

Tha kind YOU WILL anjoy. Each one of these bookleti 
is sixe 3 1/2 by 4 1/2 end ii ILLUSTRATED with B 
pace cartoon ILLUSTRATIONS of COMIC CHARAC- 
TERS and is full of fun and entertainment. 20 of these 
booklets, ALL DIFFERENT, sent prepaid In « sealed en- 
velope upon receipt of $1.00. No checks or C. O. D. 
orders accepted. 

TREASURE NOVELTY CO., Dept. 127-E 
2 Allen Street, New York 2, N. Y. 
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NATE DESIRE FOR ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, now evallable 
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temporary’ ALCOHOL WITHDRAWAL; and by BREAKING 
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PROLONGED PERIOD. INTERFERE WITH WORK FOR SO- 
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wonderfull Am very happy orer It!" ^Krs. H. D. 6., HI. Pre- 
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tarium. Comas in plain wrapper. READY TO USE. complete with 
lAStnictlons. WHY PAY MORE FOR IMITATIONS? ORDER 
ORIGINAL U.M.R. METHOD TODAY AND SAVE! 
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SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 

I asked for it too late for the printer 
to do it; or whether I forgot to make 
proper instructions; xir whether I over- 
looked it completely. Choose your an- 
swer as you love me. 

Mr. Link seems to have stirred up 
a bit of lively response — and perhaps 
that was his intent, after all. Confi- 
dentially, we don’t always receive 
enough sparkling letters in time to 
make up a sparkling letters-section; 
and sometimes the day I have to make 
up the department is one of my dull 
days. 


THE DIALOGUE QUESTION 
by James Lewis 


Dear Sir: 

Today I was looking through one of the 
local newsstands in hopes of finding a s-f 
mag. I found one, the Nov. SFQ. Then I 
looked on, and behold! The Feb. issue of 
same magazine is right there before my 
eyes. Naturally I bought it and hurried 
home to start reading. That was about 
two. It is now eight. And I am happy to 
report that both mags were enjoyable, if 
not terrific. A good standard. But that 
isn’t what made me write this letter. Mr. 
W. F. (The Missing?) Link is solely re- 
sponsible. 

Now, Mr. Link, far be it for me to take 
you to task; but you, sir, are out of order. 
I agi ee with you on the matter of Startling 
Stories being an excellent mag. But on 
SFQ being a stinker from way back... 
well! Well, you (as Mr. Lowndes pointed 
out: “ — but how do I know that you know 
good science fiction when you see it?”) do 
not know good science fiction when you see 
it. I agree that SFQ could use some im- 
provement. Couldn’t everything? But real- 
ly! Heinlein isn’t the best? Personal choice 
there. I think so, but I also cannot see why 
present-day speech shouldn’t be used in 
stories about the twenty-first century. It 
gives atmosphere, the impression that 
you’re there. As Rog Phillips pointed some 
time ago in his “Clubhouse”, if you have 
your character scream out something like: 
“Hail Worship!” (I think that is the ex- 
ample that he used, but the quotation 
marks are mine.) it fairly screams out, 
“This ain’t real, Buhl Yer only readin’.” 
Now that, to my mind, is something to 
avoid at all cost. True, you do not call for 
that large a difference, but that’s a good 
example. 

Another thing. You might call Bester’s 
“The Demolished Man” a story having 
enough differences in speech. “@kins, 




$$on, Kr'At, Duffy Wyg& and TS,” are 
some of the names used in Bester’s story. 
They are the main thing in his otherwise- 
great story that proclaims it to be artifi- 
cial, forced. Therefore I say that you are 
blasting at R. Heinlein about a good thing. 
(Which is to say that you see things at a 
different angle with me, and quite a bit 
of fandom.) 

And another thing. What’s wrong with 
a nice gentle letter-column? And I don’t 
think that these “dull ones’’ are going to 
like being called; “babbling, dullheads’’. 
And anyway, what’s your idea of an in- 
teresting letter? Yours? Maddening, yes, 
but certainly not interesting. (You may 
take note that I’m not proclaiming mine 
as being terrific.) For an interesting let- 
ter, take a look at Nan Warner’s. There’s 
a really interesting letter. 

Reading back: I take back “The Miss- 
ing?” part from your name. Making puns 
with someone’s name isn’t fighting fair. 
Oh well. Enough is enough. 

Back to the Feb. 1954, Science Fiction 
Quarterly. 

I’m glad to note that most of those lit- 
tle insert pics have gone the way of Sgt. 
Saturn. For good? 

Another thing that I might comment on 
is the covers not/do illo some story. Frank- 
ly I believe that the cover should be paint- 
ed from the story, but if it must be other- 
wise — okay. 

Why must you drop the originals con- 
test? I’m sure that most fans would like 
to have one very much. Another thing; (I 
should quit using those words; they’re get- 
ting old.) Why not a column featuring one 
fanzine? Say Fantasy-Times. .. . History, 
news reporters, scoops, circulation, etc. 
About two pages of small type should cov- 
er it. I’m not sure, but I believe that most 
fanzine editors would be glad to furnish 
said information to you. Even write the 
column themselves, if you would accept 
that. 

Now for my ratings: 

I know that it is against all reason (ac- 
cording to my worked-out system of win- 
ners in “The Reckoning”) but... 

1: “The Dry Spell” (Frltch) Very 
funny. 

i: “Th* Children Of Thon” (Cox) A 
[Turn 



ClU OC SatisfactionorMONEYBACK. Wepay 
^l4Hx the freighL Compare our low prices. 

■ ■ UP WRITE FOR Ff?££ CATALOG 

Rockdalt Monument Co., Dept. 81 1 Joliet, III. 

FREE — Amazing Book on 

RHEUMATISM. ARTHRITIS 

If you suTfer the aoheii. pains and dlscomforUs of Hheumatiisn), u 
manliest«(l In ARTUKITIS, NliHIiniS, SCIATICA or LUM- 
BAGO, send today for tlia FIlEJiJ Booi. It reveals Important facts 
about Tvliy druss and m&<iiclne give only temporary relief without 
rtfQOvlnK causes. Kxplalus fully a proven, specialized sy.slcm of 
treatment Uiat tna.v .save you years of dlstiesd. Is'o obligation. 
Write for tlila ifKLE Book todayl 

BALL CLINICi Dept. A2, Excelsior Springs, Me* 
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lEAXN ANOTHER 

LANGUAGE ar 

linguaphotkOw 

World’s standard CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 


Are Interesting Job, travel, cultural opportunity 
French rou by because you apeak only one tonxUet 

SPANISH Textbook Cu Teach Too To Spejik 

nrnuaii With Llnguaphone you bring a foreign land right 
EERMAN home. You learn another lanjniage 

* the same ea^y. natural way you learned EnaUah 
D|1CCI|IJ Bi a cliild long before you went to school. You 
nUuulnli ll.steu — you hear native men end women apeak 
IlDlurPr a 11^54 vocabulary. You unclerstand. — you 

JAtAUCOL SPZAK! You read and wiite. 

NORWEGIAN World-Wlde EducaHonal Endoraement 

AA Used all over the world by thousands of. achoolx. 
"AW colleges. Armed Services, governments and bualneai 
I flrmi fur personnel training. Over a million home 

Ldn?U3?fiS Btudy students of all age.s. 

hHii^wHguw Wishing— Start Talking. Write TODAT for 

flVsiluhlp f'asclnatlng FREE BOOK "Passport to a New 
flldliaUIB World of Opportunity". Llnguaphone Institute, 
106-04 BCA Building, New York 30, N. Y. 


available 


SEND fOR.' 


LINQUAPHONE INSTITUTE ! 

166-04 RCA Building, N. Y. 20, N. Y. * 
fiend me your FUEL book. I want to * 
learn language, * 


BaoKinj 


City Zone .... BtaTe • 

Our Guih Yr. of Up-To-Data Languages | 

Cou'.ici. j 
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Slide Rule 


92c 


aod tlila coopoB 
Add 8c PoflUirc 
If you kbow hffv to lue a trancil you cen uso % slide rule. 
For bcokketpera, accountants, lale&mm (liguring eommlisloni* 
cast, ete.). farmers, housewives, etc. For ArmeJ Forcei highly 
Important. Men’s most useful tool. Easy to calculate Instantly. 
Multiplying, proportions, division, extracting roots etc. "High 
Vision" Clear View Slide. Full 10" Rule. A, B. C. D, Cl 
and K stales. FREE 28-page Instruction book on how to set 
forraet answera instantly without pencil or paper. 

Gene Leewy, 545 5th Ave., N. Y. 17 

Dept. 03-11 Limit three nileff t« each eocpMl 


ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOKLETS 

Sell our ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOKLETS end other NOV- 
ELTIES. Each booklet size 4 1/2x2 3/4 and is FULLY IL- 
LUSTRATED. We will send 24 assorted booklets prepaid 
upon receipt of $1.00 or 60 assorted booklets sent prepaid 
upon receipt of $2.00. NO CHECKS. Wholesale novelty 
price list sent with order only. No orders sent C. O. D. 

REPSAC SALES CO. 

1 Orchard St., Dept. 150-E New Yerk 2, N. Y. 



im^GWITAR 


IHf WMVS 

9R GiTMOMiYBMCK 


Let £d Sale, top Badio Qultarlat, (each you to play • 0QDB tha 

very flrat day. aod any eong by ear or note la 7 dayal Big fa- 

mous book contains 52 photos, 87 chord charts, etc. fihowa how 
to tune, keep time, bulM chords, ba^s rims dance t:hord9, Rwlng, 

eto., phis 110 Popular Bongs, word<i and m\islo. Surprise frlenda, 
relatives. Popularity and (un galore. SEND NO MONEYl Tuit 
name and address to Kd Sale and pay postman $1.99 pliis C.O.D. 

postage (or send S2 with order and 1 pay postage. Eaine guaran- 

tee). 

EO 8ALE Studio 3006 BRADLEY BEACH, N. J. 



MIDDLE 

AGED! 


Frequently Are Tired — Worn 
Out — Suffer Aches, Pains, 
Urinary Ti'ouble and 
Loss of Vitality. 


These symptoms may be caused 
by Glandular Inflammation. The 


Kansas City Clinic has just pub- 
lished a new free booklet describing 
more fully the symptoms of 
Glandular diseases. Write for your 
FRB£ booklet that tells about a 
mild treatment. It may save you 
years of suffering. Write today; 

Address Desk P-36 


920 Oak St, Kansaa City (i, Mo.. 


SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 

good story. 

3: “A Transmissible Matter” (Schmidt) 
Watch this lad. 

4 ; ‘‘Audience Reaction” (Young) 
Okay; ‘‘Last Stand Of A Space 
Grenadier” (Grinnell) Okay; ‘‘The 
Monster Or — The Monster?” (Bind- 
er) Expected Binder to do better 
than this. 

6: ‘‘The Last Hero” (Walton) Expect- 
ed better. 

I notice that you have a top artist work- 
ing for you. Keep Sibley as long as he. 
reproduces okay on your paper. Or (Better 
yet!) Get Better Paper! Okay, okay! Don’t 
throw that ledger at me. 1 know: ‘‘pro- 
duction costs!” 

Why not a long novel in the vein of 
“Three Worlds In Shadow?” 

— Route #4, Trenton, Tenn. 


Some readers don’t care for the 
longer “novellae” which take up most 
of an issue — that is, they object on 
principle. It’s a gamble, because if a 
given reader doe.sn’t like the long 
story, then the issue’s pretty much a 
bast for him. While if he dislikes a 
novelet, or a short story or two, there’s 
still a chance for him to find his mon- 
ey’s worth in what he likes. 

Space and policy militates against 
our using the long ones at present. 

★ 


Readin and Writhin' 

continued fiom page 62 

comes the system of narcotic infonners, of 
self-betrayal; and indeed, Karp uses this 
method on Burden as a xinique exception — 
without reflecting that it makes his human- 
informer system an anachronism twice 
over. Perhaps technology is not Karp's 
forte; there are several technical errors in 
the book — most of them common ones — so 
that it’s hard to tell whether they’re intro- 
duced deliberately, or whether it’s the au- 
thor himself who doesn’t know that schizo- 
phrenia is not identical with multiple per- 
sonality; that trained medical workers do 
not take pulses with their thumbs; that 
sexual congress is not the only way syph- 
ilis can he transmitted. 

Karp’s style is precise and colorless, 
niiirred by a few self-conscious genteelisms 
— e. g., “place” for “put,” usually at the 
expense of grammar and common sense. 

★ 
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OfftRtO fOR THt f!RST TlWt 


THE NEW FIGURE SLIMMER COMBINATION 
ADJUSTABLE WAIST AND ABDOMINAL LEVELER 

Now reduce that waisc and abdominal bulging look in* 
stantly. Figure Slimmer pushes back in the droopy bulg* 
ing abdominal protuberance and lets you take in»your 
waistline and do away with flabby midriFT look instantly. 
Look at the picture and see how it works. 


SLENDERIZES BOTH ABDOMEN AND WAIST 


HOLDS BACK TOGETHER 


Figure Slimmer is wonderful for that falling*apart back feeling. 
It's Arm, gentle compressing action makes you feel good and 
secure and enables you to continue to do your daily work feel* 
tag less tired, less broken down. Send for Figure 
Slimmer now and begin enjoying a figure* 
slimmed appearance at once. 


APPEAR INCHES SUMMER-LOOK BETTER 


Don’t let a heavy weighing<down "corporation’* 
and a balloon waistline get you down. Figure 
Slimmer flattens your front and cakes in Inches 
cf your appearance. Clothes will look well 
on you now! 


ADJUSTABLE 


Figure Slimmer’s adjustable feature makes it 
easy for you to have a small waistline look. 
Trousers now look good and fit swell. You can 
take yourself in more inches if you wish, with 
this novel adjustable feature. 


COMPLf TE 
WITH 
CROTCH PIFC6 


mvfODflys 

SEND NO MONEY 

T ini fii'ctl r I sJs. IK) iKt)n cs lo if' I ij;i: n- S ii iikik t 
l<> vi III I ,)o( iIk' (.uupiii! jiid XV c will r II six x on 
iiK.- h'jKiirc SliimiU'C hx rLiurn iii.ul. W cjr ii un 
xijyv. i ik;) iI vijii afL- mil s,iiisrii-il wjili iht- rv 
••ulisvc)uiiai)f.x.ptv'i'-driuirnii.)iulihyiiillpijr- 
1 1.1 vu p riii'i' " ill I’l-' ri.1 iim) (.'ij. Nl i il v'oupo ii no w . 
Ofxlj S,s.49 lor xv.iiM si/i,.s im lo .iS. 
lor XX .list Mi-i v .t(i jml up. Al! si/t s Imliidi' 
•- rotclx pii'tf. 


WARD GREEN COMPANY/ Dept, fm. 3 
1U West 57 Street N.V. 19/ N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Rush for ten days approval the new Figure Slimmer, After wearing 
for ten days I can return it for full refund of purchase price if not 
completely satisfied with results. 

Check one: 

□ Send C.O.D. and I will pay postman plus postage. 

□ I enclose $3-49. Send it prepaid. (1^98 for waist sizes 4G and up.) 
EXTRA crotch pieces— 50^ ca, 

My waist measure is Inches 


ZONE 


STATE 




THE RECKONING 


A Report on Your 
Votes and Comments 


It was too good to last; this time, stones were cast by some reader, or readers, 
at everyone except Young and Schmidt; these pair also were tied in their first- 
place votes. 

May I plead again for as much promptness as possible in your ballots? One 
or two letters or coupons coming in after the book is made up is something to 
be expected; but when a dozen or mere come in late — a matter which might 
affect the standings substantially — I feel frustrated, to say the least. Of course, 
"The Reckoning" does not represent all the readers, but if the votes come in 
within a month or so after the book appears on sale, I can feel that It is re- 
presenative of the opinions of those who took the trouble. 

The decision, this time, is as follows: 


1. Audience Reaction (Young) 3.25 

2. A Transmissibie Matter (Schmidt) 3.32 

3. Last Stand of a Space Grenadier (Grinneli) 4.00 

4. The Last Hero (Walton) 4.12 

5. The Dry Spell (Friteh) 4.25 

6. The Children of Then (Cox Jr.) 4.42 

7. The Monster or— -The Monster? (Binder) 6.37 


Send your coupon to SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY, c/o Columbia 
Publicotons, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 13, New York, 


Number these in order of your preference, to the 
left of numeral; if you thought any of them bod, 
mork on "X" beside your dislikes. 

-THE GUTHRIE METHOD (Gallun) 

— SMALL WAR (Bixby) 

—MASS FOR MIXED VOICES (Beaumont) . . 

—THE DAY DOOM CAME (Gosche) 

★ —THE ADAPTABLE ONES (Klass) 

■e award originali to your se/ections for the best letters? 



Shall V 

Yes 

General Comment 


your selections 
.... No 
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The NEW way to enjoy SPORTS 

MovieS/ Ploys, Nature, 



NOW! 

GET CLOSE-UP 
VIEWS ALL DAY 

WITHOUT 

FATIGUet 


IMPORTED FROM 

'"GERMANY 


Here lor Ihe first time^Germony's fomous SPEKTOSCOPES->o revolutionary concept in' blnocurort. Weor them 
like ordinary eye glasses— hour after hour— without fatigue. Feather weight— only 1 ox. You'll hardly Fm 
themi Yet here is a new, truly powerful optical design that gives you greater ronge thon many expensive optftt 
or field glosses and a for greoter field of view than some selling for many times morel Has INDIVIDUAL eya 
focusing for cleor, shorp viewing, whether you're looking ot o play in the first row or o seoshore scene mlloi 
owoyl SPEKTOSCOPES are ideol for indoors, outdoors or distant scenes or close-by viewing. Special low price 
— 1.98 o saving of $8.00 or mere! 

TRY AT OUR RISK — NO OBLIGATION! 

Enjoy at our risk for 5 days. You must be delighted! Otherwise your 1 .98 will be refunded with no questient 
oskedt Limited supply forces us to place o limit of 2 per customer. Send check or m.o. for prompt, free delivery* 
COD'S sent plus COO Feet. Use convenient coupon below! 


International Binocular Co.D.,t i 2 o-e-9o 

53 to 59 East 25th SL, Now York 10, N. Y. 

FAVORABLE EXCHANGE RATE ! 

MAKES THIS VALUE POSSIBLE! | 

This is the first lime thot this type of optical lnttru> 
men! has ever sold for less than $10.00. The favor- I 
v able-rate of exchonge ond Germony's need for dol- ■ 
^ lors mokes it possible. We have been chosen as * 
the exclusive distributer for SPEKTOSCOPES to the | 
American public. Get yours new at our lew, low . 
introductory price of 1.98 tox 8 post poid! H 


5 DAY_FREE_TRIAL! 

fntorpialloMl Binocular Co. - aj* 

88 to 88 Coot SBth St.,9ept. 120-E*90. 

Now York tO, N. Y. 

RUSH SPEKTOSCOPES ol 1.96 «ech ILIMIT^Et 

on S doy home triol. You ere to refund my 1.9$ If I om eel 
fully delighted. 

Q Payment enclosed. Send post free. Q Send COD plus pest. 

Name — 

Addre tc — 

Town Sinl. 




Why put up with days . . . months . . . YEARS of discomfort, worry, 
and fear — if we provide you with the support you want and need? 
Learn NOW about this perfected truss-invention for most forms of 
reducible rupture. Surely you keenly desire . , . you eagerly CRAVE 
to enjoy most of life's activities and pleasures once again. To work 
... to play ... to live ... to love . . . with the haunting fear of Rupture 
lessened in your thoughts ! Literally thousands of Rupture sufferers 
have entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained . . . have worn our 
Appliance without the slightest inconvenience. Perhaps we can do as 
much for you. Some wise man said, “Nothing is impossible in this 
world" — and it is true, for where other trusses have failed is where 
we have had our greatest success in many cases ! Even doctors — thou- 
sands of them — have ordered for themselves and their patients. 
Unless your case is absolutely hopeless do not despair. The coupon 
below brings our Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the 
coupon now. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Wonderful Protection 

Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention that 
helps Nature support the weakened muscles gently but securely, day 
and night. Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt thanks for 
relief from pain and worry, — results beyond the expectations of 
the writers. What is this invention — how does it work ? Will it help 
me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send now for free Rupture Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich or poor — ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, LOW-PRICED 
rupture invention! But look out for imitations and counterfeits. The Genuine 
Brooks Air-Cushion Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks 
is made up, after your order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy 
direct at the low “maker-to-user” price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, 
lightweight, inconspicuous. Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, 
no stiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring you heavenly comfort and security, — or it costs you 
NOTHING. The Air-Cushion works in its own unique way, softly, silently 
helping Nature support the weakened muscles. Learn what this marvelous 
invention may mean to you — send coupon quick I 


PROOF! 

* '’’hese Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases 

{4n otxrjjies ar Marc/iA/L 
haraover 66,400 grateful Jattera which 
have come to ue entirely uneoiicited 
and without any eort of payment.) 
N«iMMr lotas « Day's Work In Slif|i3nird 

“A Uvt ifwik* Rgo I r*««Iv«d tb* ApoHmm r« 
mad* for me. I put 1* oa tb* ftfteraooa t r*««ived It 
Md woaldo't do without it bow. My foAow worker* 
ootte* how tnoeh better I cm do tay work aad 
around oV«r the** and b*Uev* »e, tb* work 

in » Navy shipyard la anything thrt ea*jr, Voa have 
been a Jll* saver to tn*. J never lose a day’s 
now. On* of .my baddies was raptured e» tb* job 
about two month* aao. After ■«eln|t my Appl5a«* h* 
want* i»e to order-htm OB*. " J . A. Com*r, 160® Cy**n 
Ave., 0>an««, Texas. 

Perlect Satisfaction In Cvoiy Way 


•*I am happy to report ibat Appliaa** that 1 re- 
ceived tram you more than a yaar ago ha* yiveo 
perfect satisfaction in every ww. 

‘*I« fact, 1 am not sure I vrtU ever need anoOier 
one, but ! am askinf you to aend me the beat |pr«;de 
as marked on the order blank, then if 1 shoulu ever 
need it I would have it. I think I would want to use It 
when 1 go for ioag vndks or work at heavy work 
kind, just lot prot4»etlon.'‘-'H. M. Herron, 
MftP.&d.Ky. 


I wht 
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SENT on TRIAL! 


No... don’t order a Brooks now — FIRST get the complete, 
revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture inven- 
tion, THEN decide whether you want to try for the comfort 
— the w’onderful degree of freedom — the security — the 
blessed relief thousands of men, women and children 
have reported. They found the answer to their prayers! 
And you risk nothing as the complete Brooks is SENT 
ON TRIAL. Surely you owe it to yourself to investigate 
this no-risk trial. Send for '’le facts now — today — hurryl All correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. 


FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 

pSjn^envelope HIST CUP and SEND COUPON ^ 


Brooks Appliance Co., 327-D State St, Marshall, Mkh. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 

S BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

2327-D State St.« MarshalU Mich. 

I Without obligation, please send your FREE 
I BOOK on Rupture. PROOF of Results, and 
I TRIAL OFFER — all In plain envelope. 


Name 


Street 

City State 

State whether for Man Q Woman O or Child Q 
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